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Great Britain’s 
Untapped Resources. 


F the many services rendered to the country by 

Lord Kitchener one of the most valuable is 

to be found in the stirring speech delivered 

in the Guildhall last week. If words could 

impress the gravity of a situation upon the 

country his would surely have that effect ; but anyone going 
about must come to the conclusion that something more 
than speaking is required to stir this country into that 
determined activity which alone would win the war. The 
sp‘endid subscription to the War Loan shows that the 
country’s wealth is practically inexhaustible; but there 
are things money cannot accomplish, and one of them is 
the concentration of a people’s Will upon a particular point. 
Readers of history must sometimes reflect rather uneasily 
upon the analogy that exists between the Spain of Elizabethan 
days and the Britain of to-day. Fortunately, there is one 
point where the analogy breaks down. Spain was a country 
where freedom of thought was impossible. On the greatest 
and most important theme the people were ordered to think as 
the Pope thought, and this caused the intellectual stagnancy 
which eventually brought about Spain’s downfall... The 
points of resemblance from which we may learn are that 
in those days Spain was rich and mistress of the sea. One 
sea in especial, lying far from the land of the Spaniard, was, 
nevertheless, called the Spanish Main. She was also a great 
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colonial power at that time, and her colonial governors 
were renowned for their high education, their intelligence, 
their tact and administrative ability, but these gifts did not 
avail against the energetic and aggressive contemporary 
Englishman. 

We need not carry the comparison further, and we make it 
only for the purpose of showing that the greatness and the 
wealth of which we are so proud will not avail unless added to 
them is the spirit of consecration and self-sacrifice. From the 
letters to the newspapers it can he seen that vast numbers of 
people do not even now realise the crisis into which war has 
brought them. They would fain go on in the old way, pursue 
the old pleasures, carry on the old business and, generally speak- 
ing, live as though all this clashing of arms were something 
exterior that did not vitally concern them. Lord Kitchener, 
with ironical tact, attributed the reluctance to come forward 
on the part of many to shyness, and it may be admitted very 
gladly that those who are trying to escape their duties com- 
pose a small minority. 

But simplicity and economy must be introduced into 
the lives of those who remain at home if the entire energy 
of the nation is to be made available. Letters have appeared 
in the newspapers, and have not been contradicted, saying 
that in one place a wealthy college is carrying out certain 
alterations regardless of expense incurred and _ regardless 
of the men kept at work, and thus hindered from assisting 
in the manning and equipment of the Army. In some 
counties, we are informed, considerable schemes of road 
improvement are in process of being carried out at vast 
expense, although, if the war goes on, every pound that can 
be saved by putting off jobs of this kind will be of assistance 
to the maintenance of the Empire. A still greater reason 
for deferring such undertakings is that they will, when the 
war is over, provide work for a proportion of those who 
would otherwise be unemployed. And this brings us to 
the failure of the working classes to realise what is happening. 
For the moment they are extremely well off. The Army 
has not only absorbed the best and youngest workers, but 
it has provided new and hitherto unknown employment for 
those who remain at home. In consequence wages are 
ruling very high, and labour of any kind is very difficult to 
obtain. It would be flattering the poor to say that they 
are out of the abundance of the moment making any adequate 
preparation for the hard times to come. It would not be 
fair to include them all in a sweeping condemnation, but 
we are perfectly sure that no one who understands village 
life will for a moment deny that the usual practice is to live 
up to the money now received. The wives of those who 
stay at home in common knowledge are better off now than 
they ever were in their lives. Men who have been in the 
habit of earning no more than sixteen or eighteen shillings 
a week leave behind them families who are drawing up to 
thirty shillings a week and spending it. Now, if there is 
anything certain, it is that this false prosperity will be 
followed by a period of depression whatever the outcome of 
the war. The capital that has been expended in war 
material is so much lost for mercantile enterprise, and 
either the citizen must be horribly taxed or a debt must 
be handed on to posterity. Even in the latter case there 
will be such a huge interest to pay that the process of recovery 
from the semi-bankruptcy caused by the war must be slow. 
If the Germans were victorious, a still worse situation would 
be created ; but we do not take that into account, because 
we believe the spirit of Englishmen will carry them through, 
though the journey may be lengthened and the hardships 
intensified. What is more likely still is that the end will 
be a stalemate, the various countries having to lay aside 
their arms out of pure weariness and exhaustion. That 
would probably be the worst of all the things that could 
come, because no sooner would peace be concluded than 
preparations for a new struggle would be begun, ‘and the 
first nation which felt itself strong enough would set upon 
the others. 





Our Frontispiece 
E publish this week a portrait study of Princess 
May of Teck, daughter of Prince Alexander of 
Teck and Princess Alice, who is first cousin to King George. 





eg Abas particularly vequested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness o7 readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N Monday the King held an Investiture which 
will go down to history as the first function 
of the kind, at which ten V.C.’s were bestowed. 
Each had been valiantly won in the hard fighting 
characteristic of this war. The chronicle of 

these deeds ranges trom Mons to Hill 60. Colonel Ernest 
Alexander of the Royal Field Artillery saved his guns at 
Elouges on August 24th, notwithstanding that they had to 
be withdrawn by hand by himself and three other men. 
He afterwards rescued a wounded man under a heavy fire 
with the greatest gallantry and devotion to duty. Lieutenant 
Cyril Martin of the Field Company, Royal. Engineers for 
two and a half hours held the enemy’s entrenchments against 
strong reinforcements. Lieutenant George Roupell of the 
East Surrey Regiment is a young officer whose courage, 
devotion and tenacity were displayed under very difficult 
circumstances on Hill 60. The brief history attached to 
these and their seven comrades in the account of the Investi- 
ture should be cut out of the paper and kept as a memorial 
for other generations. The extraordinary valour and fighting 
power of our men has been one of the revelations of the war, 
even to us at home who expected no light things from our 
Army, but much more so to those German and Austrian 
critics whose cue it long has been to speak as though Great 
Britain had reached its decadent stage. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN is well entitled to the congratula- 

tions showered upon him by members of both Houses on 
Tuesday. We all know something about the patriotic spirit of 
Canada which has manifested itself on every critical occasion, 
but to the Prime Minister must be given the credit of making 
this feeling so effective. It was one of the miscalculations 
of the Germans that Canada was going to throw off the 
British yoke as soon as war was declared. The very opposite 
has happened. Not content with sending one little army 
across, the Dominion has poured contingent upon contingent 
into this country, and is prepared to go on doing so until the 
war is ended, and, what is equally important, the Canadians 
in the field have fought with a dash and a tenacity that could 
not have been excelled by the regular troops of any nation. 
They have never failed when called upon, and have generally 
done much: more than was thought possible. Sir Robert 
Borden is a representative of whom the Canadians may well 
be proud. 


LORD KITCHENER’S invitation to General Botha to come 

over here with a-South African contingent will, we hope, 
be accepted. General Botha has dealt with the Germans 
in a manner so thoroughgoing and has worked out his massive 
campaign with so much exactitude, that he has added new 
laurels to those he won in the Boer War. Then he proved 
himself the ablest of the Transvaal generals. Of course, 
warfare as it is conducted in Europe is very different. But 
the most notable characteristic of General Botha is his ready 
adaptability to circumstances and his command over the 
means at his disposal. 
prove a valuable addition to the forces now fighting in Flanders, 
and it is very evident that that time is coming when brains 
such as he has will be urgently needed. If the Germans are 
driven out of Belgium it will, we think, most likely be by 
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the evolution of some new military plan rather than by an 
offensive such as that which the Germans themselves attempted 
in the early stages of the conflict. Military authorities seem 
to agree that, although the line could be broken by frontal 
assault, the cost of life would be greater than any except a 
very callous commander-in-chief would care to incur. 


[N_ the second Lusitania note Germany has offered the 

United States a deliberate insult. It is as if Admiral 
von Tirpitz and his faction, who seem to have inspired Herr 
Jagow, had said to themselves: ‘‘ The United States of 
America is a country which possesses no standing army to 
speak of, and her fleet can do us no harm, therefore we can 
with impunity disregard the representations made by the 
President.” Those who remember the courteous but firm 
dispatch which the latter sent to Berlin know that President 
Wilson insisted upon several important points. One was 
that it was against the laws of civilised warfare that a pas- 
senger ship should be attacked and destroyed without warning 
to the non-combatants carried on board it. He gave his 
word ‘that the officials of his country had seen that no arms 
or explosives were aboard, yet Germany, being unable pre- 
sumably to find any other excuse for a murder that has shocked 
the civilised world, declares that England was to blame in- 
asmuch as the sinking of the vessel was due to the explosives 
she carried. Such a plea would not have been advanced 
by any Power that did not hold the United States in 
contempt. 


REINE DU NORD. 

The Queen lay dying through the day, 

The King brought flowers from far and near : 
‘Ah, drifting, drifting far away— 

Will they not reach you, O most dear ? 
You ever loved them more than life.”’ 

He held them to her pale, young mouth, 
“Will they not call you back, sweet wife, 

Our wondrous flowers of the South ?’ 


The Queen lay dying through the night, 
A thousand flowers around her bed. 
The silver tapers’ languid light 
Touched with faint gleam her golden head. 
Her weary ladies, ere they dozed, 
Too spent to watch, too sad to weep, 
Still murmured, as their eyelids closed : 
‘The Queen will die unless she sleep.”’ 


The Queen lay dying when the door 
Moved softly to a hand afraid, 
And silently across the floor 
There crept a little kitchen-maid. 
She reached the gilded bed unseen 
And faltered: ‘‘ Far across the sea 
I, too, came from the North, my queen, 
And this is all I brought with me.’’ 


The Queen lay sleeping in the dawn, 
Her ladies opened startled eyes, 
And drew aside the foam-white lawn 
To touch her heart with fingers wise. 
Against her softly breathing breast, 
And cradled in her slender hand, 
They found the charm that brought her rest— 
Three fir-cones from a distant land. 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


"THE tone of the note, with its proffered promise to allow 

a limited number of American ships to cross the waters, 
is as rude as the Austrian despatch to Serbia that began the 
war. German statesmen must regard the Americans as very 
gullible if they imagine that their professed anxiety about the 
rights of neutrals will be accepted as sincere, with neutral 
Belgium plundered, insulted, outraged. Their indignation 
about the so-called attempt of Great Britain to starve their 
empire comes with an ill grace from those who, within the 
memory of many now living, pitilessly used starvation as a 
means to reduce Paris. But there is no need to prove illogic- 
ality. The real meaning is that the Germans are convinced 
that America will not fight. President Wilson may be counted 
on to send them still another mild-worded despatch, but his 
forbearance is wasted. The only language comprehensible 
to them in their present mood is that of the cannon. 
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EARLY in the week the country learned with the greatest 
astonishment that a number of Welsh miners had decided 
at a conference to stop the collieries unless their demands 
were conceded. It is of little use to argue in a case of this 
kind. We want a minister who will follow the example 
of Germany. A notice hung up in German workshops 
States that all workmen who have been exempt from military 
service in order to assist at munitions must present them- 
selves at their regiments as soon as they cease to work. 
Further, employers are ordered to send in the names of all 
such men as leave their employment. The Welsh miners, 
who are selfishly endangering the lives of their bravest 
fellow-citizens and even threatening the existence of the 
Empire, are deserving of no better treatment. They have 
presented to Mr. Lloyd George in its crudest form the problem 
of unreasoning labour. Without coal no munition work is 
possible. Under present conditions the mines simply cannot 
be closed, and labour must be found to keep them open. 
The Government decision to apply the Munitions Act has 
met with universal approbation and support. At thismoment, 
when the fate of the Empire is at stake, the country will 
brook no obstruction founded upon merely selfish motives. 


MR. A. L. FRANCIS, the headmaster of Blundell’s School, 

Tiverton, makes a suggestion well worth acting upon in 
days when economy is not only an individual but a national 
virtue. Whoever saves is helping his country. The advice 
of Mr. Francis is that, though other fish are scarce and dear, 
eels are plentiful and neglected. Yet, when properly cooked, 
they form a most nutritious and appetising food. Stewed 
eels were regarded as a very dainty dish until quite recently ; 
now they figure seldom on the bill of fare. In war time 
people would be well advised to turn to them again. Eels 
abound in our slow rivers and are the most easily caught of 
any fish. A boy with a piece of tailor’s thread and a worm 
on a crooked pin is quite capable of catching them. Mr. 
Francis thinks that riparian owners, if approached, might 
possibly give free leave for people of the locality to fish for 
eels. The result would not only be an addition to the food 
supply, but a saving of trout and salmon ova. On the 
Continent there is no prejudice against them such as exists 
in England, particularly in the northern part of it. 


ON another aspect of the food question Mr. Arthur W. 

Sutton writes a most interesting letter. He takes for 
text the appeal of the Board of Agriculture urging the public 
not to consume their new potatoes until they are full grown, 
but to eat the old. Mr. Sutton for very good reasons does 
not consider this advice the best that can be given. Expert 
gardeners want to get their early potatoes off the ground as 
soon as possible, so that they may get on with the produc- 
tion of other crops. The experience of last year showed that 
useful vegetables can be obtained from seed sown late in 
July or August. Cabbage, carrot, onion, lettuce, dwarf 
beans, globe beet, peas and spinach may all be sown now 
with very good prospects of securing a good return. And 
what ground more suitable than what has been used for 
potatoes? It will be news to most people that if the old 
potatoes are planted within the next few weeks they too 
will, under moderately good conditions, yield a crop in the 
late autumn or early winter. In last year’s November show 
of the Roval Horticultural Society there was a fine exhibition 
of new potatoes grown from tubers planted in August. 


MR. WALTER LONG’S promise to the County Councils 

Association that in quieter times it will be necessary 
to make a thorough investigation of road making and main- 
tenance in their relation to rating will be well received. At 
the moment action is not practicable. Indeed, the only 
criticism one hears is that certain localities, particularly in 
the northern part of the kingdom, are very imprudently 
going on with work planned before the war and thereby 
giving employment to strong and able-bodied young men 
who ought to be either at the front or in the munition shops. 
But we shall not always be at war, and when peace comes 
there are few more urgent questions than the revision of our 
means for obtaining financial resources for highway expenses. 
At present the burden falls chiefly on the owners and occu- 
piers of land, while the heaviest wear and tear comes from 
motor vehicles, such as lorries, wagons, and char-a-bancs 
drawing huge loads of passengers over many miles. As a 
tule the owners of such vehicles do not belong to the locality 
they traverse. They, in fact, take most out of the road and 
contribute less to its upkeep than any other form of 
traffic. 
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‘© TELL them I die happy. I loved my squadron.” These, 

according to Mr. John Buchan who contributed to 
the Times of Tuesday last an exceptionally fine and graphic 
description of the second battle of Ypres, were the last words 
of Captain Francis Grenfell. His noble and tragic story 
will still be fresh in the minds of our readers, as it was recounted 
in our number for July 3rd, accompanied by a photograph. 
Mr. Buchan’s eulogy is so excellent that we cannot refrain 
from quotation. After recalling that Captain Francis Grenfell 
had won the Victoria Cross for saving a battery of guns 
at Doubon on August 26th and had distinguished himself 
in the cavalry fight at Messines on November Ist, he says: 
‘In him the Army lost one of its most heroic figures, a soldier 
whose influence in his own service cannot be overpraised. 
Francis Grenfell was an example of what, by the grace of 
God, an English gentleman might attain to. He was a 
brilliant sportsman who played always for his side and never 
for himself, an able and indefatigable student of his pro- 
fession, a leader who inspired a unique affection both among 
his men and his brother officers. His last words fitly ended 
a noble life.” And now he takes his place beside Sir Philip 
Sidney and others who, though dead, live on immortally 
in the hearts and minds of men. 


EVEN in time of war it would be a pity if the little waifs 

and strays of our mean streets should be forgotten, and 
we are glad to hear that Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund has not 
ceased its activity. In spite of the demands made upon 
everybody’s purse, the subscriptions have so far been above 
expectation, but more are urgently needed. Last year 
215,156 children from the poorest parts of our towns and 
cities were sent for a day into the country, and, in round 
numbers, 5,000 of the neediest were sent to the country or 
seaside for a fortnight. No fund could be more economically 
managed. The cost of each child’s outing for a day is only 
ninepence, and the food supplied is in itself astonishing for 
the money. We do not like to increase the number of appeals 
made to our readers at the present moment, and yet hope 
that those who are able will give what help they can spare 
to these little ones. 


ON ROYSTON HEATH. 
(June 21st, 1915.) 

The longest day was now far spent; it seemed 

A little more and night would never fall 

Upon the green untroubled land. It was the year 

When, sad of heart, men kept the middle watch 

Of the world’s longest night. The boys still played 

Their cricket on the old historic pitch, 

Where other boys had played the game, who now 

Within the trench or on the battleship 

Recall the runs they made. 

A man in khaki walked along the way 

Where Roman legions marched to man the wall. 

Slowly all shadows crept towards the East, 

Where armies fight with this fair land for prize. 

But 1 beheld 

Protecting shadows falling towards the West— 

The shadows of brave soldiers and grey ships 

And healing shadows from the Hand of God. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


[N another part of the paper to-day we give some account 

of the presentation to the winners of trophies in our 
shooting competition among school contingents of the Officers’ 
Training Corps. Looking back, it seems but yesterday that 
the O.T.C. was established and the general public scarcely 
knew what the three letters meant. No one could have dreamed 
what an important part they were to play in the future. It 
was comparatively easy to get men for the ranks, but an 
officer cannot be made in a day. In modern warfare the 
demands on his knowledge and intelligence are much more 
severe than they were in earlier times. The dearth of officers 
has notoriously been one of the greatest difficulties in con- 
nection with the New Army. That is where the Officers’ 
Training Corps have been of such immense service. It has 
already been mentioned in the papers that the Inns of Court 
alone have provided over 2,000 officers, and the school con- 
tingents must have greatly exceeded this. Moreover, the 
style of warfare in Flanders has been such as to lend the 
greatest importance to the landscape target shooting, which 
has been so successfully practised in the schools. We cannot 
help being proud of having contributed in the smallest way 
to the efficiency of an organisation which has worked so 
well for the army. 
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LES MARTIGUES. 


By W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 


HE Etang de Berre is a huge inland sea in the South _ practically four small towns, one on either shore of the stream 

of France, twenty-four miles west of Marseilles. and two on islands in the Channel. Altogether it is a town 

It is only separated from the Mediterranean by of 6,200 inhabitants, who seem mostly to be fishermen. 

about four miles of low-lying land, pierced by a_ Fishing on the lake, in the most picturesque lateen-rigged 

sluggish stream. Where this stream leaves the boats, and the making of fishing nets are the chief industries 

lake, in its south-westerly corner, stands Les Martigues, The town of Martigues is spoken of as the ‘ French 
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W. J. Clutterbuck. THE GREAT TRIANGULAR SAILS OF MARTIGUES. Copyright. 
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THE OLD COLOUR-WASHED HOUSES BUILT AT THE VERY EDGE OF THE WATERWAYS. 


W. J. Clutterbuck. INLET OF THE ETANG DE _ BERRE. Copyright 
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Venice,” for the old colour-washed 
houses are built at the very edge 
of the waterways, and most of 
the traffic is by boat. There the 
resemblance naturally ends, how- 
ever, for there are no magnificent 
churches or stately palaces to be 
reflected in the waters below 
them. Two fine churches there 
are, of which the people may well 
be proud, but it is to the irregular 
old houses, the crazy boats, the 
great triangular sails and the 
piles of brown and red _ fishing 
nets that the little towns owe 
their popularity with painters of 
many countries. It requires no 
small amount of enthusiasm and 
determination to reach Les 
Martigues, as the journey from 
Marseilles is slow and tedious, and 
carries one through an arid and 
unpromising country of low, tree- 
less, limestone hills. When the 
shores of the great lake, the 
Etang de Berre are reached and 
the little train puffs cautiously 
along its margin, one feels, indeed, 
far from the busy world in a 
strange, wild region, where only 
water, sky, wind and birds can 
interest one, with just a faint 
indication of distant — shores, 
which cannot be reached without 
much tribulation. At one hour a 
limpid, opal sea, idle clouds 
reflected and distant sails scarcely 
filling with the light air; at the 
next how tragically changed can 
all the scene become—such angry 
waves, such lowering skies and 
our poor fishing fleet running at 
its swiftest pace for home and 
safety. 

Being so near the Gulf of 
Lyons, and very large and 
shallow, the Etang is dangerous 
to navigate, and many a day, 
promising in its aspect to the 
stranger, you will see the Mar- 
tigues fishermen idling, smoking, 
chatting, quarrelling, but not 
venturing forth on those deceptive 
waters, whence many a_ brave 
boat’s crew has not returned. 

Very honest, friendly people 
are these dwellers on the edge 
of the waters, as unlike as possible 
from their “‘ progressive ’’ cousins 
at Marseilles. Though the male 
population often idles through 
the days, perhaps from prudence, 
perhaps from preference—who 
can tell ? for they are Southerners 
entirely—we must not forget that 
they are constantly afloat all 
night, fishing till early morn. 
When the boats, laden with a good 
catch, touch the quayside comes 
the turn of the energetic women 
and girls of the town. Then begins 
the counting, weighing, selling, 
packing, the sheuting, the bar- 
gaining and all the bustle of a 
successful day. The women always 
seem busy, as endless repairs to 
nets have to be quickly made, 
and new ones are always wanted, 
and all this work is carried on, 
whenever possible, in the open 
air on the narrow shores of the 
lake. 

We heard that the Etang 
de Berre is the only place in 
Europe where flamingoes breed, 
and dearly would we have liked 
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W. J. Clutterbuck. BOATS TOUCHING THE QUAYSIDE. 
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to see some of them, but perhaps owing to the “ mistral,”’ 
which blew mercilessly during our stay of a fortnight at 
Martigues, we never saw one, and no doubt they had wisely 
hidden themselves in the reeds for shelter. 

Wind is the béte noire of Martigues (lying between the devil 
of the Gulf of Lyons and the shallow inland sea), wind which 
almost lifts , 
one over the 
parapets of 
the bridges, 
which quite 
removes 
one’s hat 
and temper, 
but gives 
some humor- 
ous human 
silh ouettes. 

We grieved 
for the 
white tulle 
veils, the 
whit e 
wreaths of 
the shivering 
little white 
girls, who 
were perfor- 
ming, during 
this trying 
bp tine 
weather, 
their fort- 
night’s visit- 
ing tour, 
seemingly 
obligatory 
to good 
Martigues 
Catholics 
after the premiére communion. The little brothers, in correct 
black suits, with white gloves, were comparatively protected 
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from the elements, and the happy grown-ups were wrapped 
in coats and cloaks ; only the dear little white girls suffered 
pour étre belle, and in order to show their innocent finery to 
every grandma, aunt, cousin and friend in the neighbourhood. 


W. J. Clutterbuck JULES, MARIE AND 
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AN EARLIER TWELFTH. 


HE Bill, first introduced last week in the House of 
Lords by Lord Camperdown, acting on Lord Lovat’s 
behalf, “‘to amend the Game (Scotland) Act, 1772, 

with regard to moor-fowl,”’ ought to prove of real assistance 
in getting the 

grouse shot 

this autumn 

and in reduc- 

ing the risk 

of disease in 

the coming 

Spr ing - 

Briefly, its 

purpose is to 

legalise the 

shooting of 

the grouse a 

week earlier 

than the 

statutory 

date,,advanc- 

ing it from 

August 12th 
ioAugust5th: 
All the evi- 
dence which 
came _ before 
the Grouse 
Disease Com- 
mission, as 
well as. all 
the general 
experience of 
shooting men 
and owners 
of moors, co- 
incided to 
show thatthe 
disease found its chance where the birds were so overcrowded 
that food became scarce for them in the early spring. This 
Bill will not only add a week to the shooting season ina year 
when little shooting is likely to be done, but will add the most 
useful week for the killing of the birds, before they are strong 
on the wing or disposed to rise before guns come within range. 


DIT —-—. 
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HAS 
THE WAR. 


II.—WILTSHIRE AND DORSETSHIRE. 
“The Wiltshire Regiment has done splendidly in this war. No regi- Gk getting it very badly at La _ Bassée, where we 


ments have done better.’—THE K1nc 
N our first article Dorset was dealt with, and now we 
can speak of the Wiltshires. Its 2nd Battalion formed 
part of the heroic 7th Division. If there is one thing on 
which all soldiers are agreed in comparing the per- 
formances of the various Divisions in this war, it 
is that the 7th has won laurels of imperishable glory. 
The 7th, or Rawlinson’s Division, left England in the 
middle of October with the object of helping in the 
relief of Antwerp. It arrived tvo late to effect that 
object. Antwerp was already doomed before the Division 
sailed, but it was fortunate that the attempt was made, 
for it enabled the 7th Division to be there on the spot 

in Belgium in time to stem 
the German rush to the 
sea. 
The 2nd Wilts vali- 
antly returned their part 
of the answer. When the 
7th Division was flung 
across the German track 
the 2nd Wilts were given 
a position crucial to the 
safety of their brigade. 
Their orders were to hold 
their trenches at all costs, 
and for three days, from 
October 18th to October 
21st, they held them 
under heavy and continu- 
ous shell fire. Then, how- 
ever, the Germans got the 
range to a yard, and 
pounded them with heavy 
shell and high explosives. 
The trenches were literally 
knocked shapeless, and 
when the German general 
attack was made, the regi- 
ment, in the words of an 
eye-witness, was “ com- 
pletely wrapped up by the 
masses of their opponents 
and nearly the whole bat- 
talion killed, wounded or 
captured.” As a fighting 
unit, the 2nd Wilts was 
knocked out, but it had 
gained undying glory. If 
it had not put up so 
magnificent a fight, the 
brigade must have been 
thrown back and the line 
pierced. As it was, when 
the almost unrecognisable 
trenches were recaptured 
by a counter-attack the 
battalion had practically ceased to exist. In the words of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Rawlinson’s order in reviewing 
the work.of the 7th Division : 
They took up their great stand before Ypres. What that stand 
has meant to England will one day be recognised. What it cost these 
troops and how they fought, will be recorded in the proudest annals 
of their regiments. It was left to a little force of 30,000 to keep the 
German army at bay, while other British corps were being brought up 
from the Aisne. Here they hung on like grim death with almost every 
man in the trenches, holding a line which was a great deal too thin— 
a thin, exhausted line—against which the prime of the German first- 
line troops were hurling themselves with fury. 
Of course, the ranks of the 2nd Wilts were filled up anew, 
and the Divisional General specially praised their conduct 
“in the stubborn fighting in difficult trench country” near 
Neuve Chapelle from March roth to 14th. Captain Cary- 
Barnard of this battalion received the D.S.O. at the New 
Year for “conspicuous gallantry and promptitude on his 
own initiative in dislodging, with the aid of about thirty 
men, a company of Germans who had occupied a trench in 
our line’ on November 16th. 

The 1st Battalion has fought with equal courage. 
One of their officers, writing on November 17th, speaks 
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had a terrible knocking about. We did eighteen days’ 
continuous fighting.’’ Those eighteen days cost the Wilts 
nearly 500 men. It follows naturally that of the officers 
and men of the two battalions who left England_ last 
autumn, but few are left in the fighting ranks. But the 
3rd Wilts, which has continually replenished their numbers, 
is still full to overflowing, and the new service battalions are 
spoken of in terms of the highest praise. 

The leading families of Wiltshire have contributed 
their full share to the gallantry of the county regiment and 
a score of others. Lord Lansdowne, who has placed his 
beautiful park at Bowood at the service of the War Office 
as a training ground, has had the misfortune and the glory 
of losing his second son, 
Lord Charles Mercer- 
Nairne, killed in action. 
Lord Kerry, Lord Lans- 
downe’s eldest son, is 
in command of the 
2nd (Reserve) Battalion 
of the Irish Guards. 
General Lord Methuen 
of Corsham Court, one of 
the most chivalrous figures 
of the South African 
War, is Governor of Malta: 
his son, the Hon. Paul 
Methuen, is serving with 
the Grenadier Guards, 
and his second son, the 
Hon. Anthony Methuen, 
with the Scots Guards. 
Lord Radnor, who has for 
years lent his weight to 
the Volunteer movement 
before the South African 
War, and volunteered for 
active service when that 
war broke out, has taken 
to India the 4th (Terri- 
torial) Battalion of the 
Wiltshires, in which his 


eldest son, Lord Folke- 
stone, is second-lieuten- 
ant. His second son, the 


Hon. E. Pleydell Bouverie, 
was rescued from the 
Hogue. Lord Pembroke, 
holding a captain’s com- 
mission in the Blues, is 
on Major-General Pulte- 
ney’s Staff; while his 
son, the Hon. George 
Herbert, is with the 
4th Wiltshires in India. 
Major Lord  Ailesbury 
has been ‘in com- 
London Yeomanry since 
Suffolk, who has _ lent 
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mand of the rst County of 
the outbreak of the war. Lord 
Charlton for a hospital, is a major. in the Wiltshire 
Battalion, Wessex Brigade (R.F.A.). Lord  Heytes- 
bury, who had retired from the Army in 1913, rejoined 
immediately the war broke out, and is now in command of 
the 3rd Battalion of the county regiment. Lord Cairns 
is commanding the 5th Battalion of the London Regiment 
at the front. Of the Thynne family, whose fortunes have 
been interwoven with Wiltshire history for many generations, 
Lord Weymouth is a lieutenant in the Scots Greys; Lord 
Ajexander Thynne and Major Ulric Thynne, who have both 
seen service in South Africa, are serving in the Wiltshire 
Yeomanry. Lord Glenconner’s eldest son, the Hon Edward 
Tennant, has joined the Grenadier Guards. 

Wiltshire Members of Parliament have not been behind- 
hand in public spirit. Mr. Walter Long, whose family has 
been linked with the county since the seventeenth century, 
has offered Rood Ashton and Culworth House to the Duke of 
Sutherland’s organisation for the equipment of country houses 
for convalescent homes and hospitals. His son, Captain 
Walter Long, of the 2nd Dragoons, has been mentioned 
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in despatches. Mr. Charles Bathurst is now appointed to be 
Assistant Military Secretary on the Personal Staff of the Mon- 
mouthshire Royal Engineers. A third Member of Parliament, 
Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, enlisted as a trooper in the Wiltshire 
Yeomanry in the first days of the war, and afterwards took 
a commission. A fourth, the Hon. Geoffrey Howard, was 
for a period in charge of a motor-bus transport in France. 

The Wyndhams have lost Lieutenant George Here- 
mon Wyndham, of the Devonshire Regiment. A grandson 
of Mrs. Percy Wyndham of Clouds, and great-grandson of 
Lord Leconfield, he was at Cambridge when the war broke out, 
and promptly joined. He left for the front on March 7th and was 
killed on March 24th, when attached to the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. He was only twenty-two and “ gave proniise of 
being a great man,” says one who knew him most intimately. 
The Hon. W. R. Wyndham served with the Lincolnshire 
Yeomanry ; while in the second month of the war Lieutenant 
Percy Wyndham, only son of the late Mr. George Wyndham, 
who had but recently come 
into the East Knoyle property, 
was killed in action at Sois- 
sons. He was “ always in the 
thick of it,’’ wrote a corporal 
in his regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
did not long survive the death 
of his only son and heir, Lieu- 
tenant Antrobus of the Cold- 
stream Guards, In_ higher 
command Wiltshire has lost a 
Brigadier - General in N. R. 
Macmahon, brother of Sir 
Horace Macmahon of South- 
broom House, who was Colonel 
of the 4th Battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers. Despite his 
wounds, he went out into the 
open to bring in some of his 
men, and so found a glorious 
death. Major-General Hubert 
Ian Hamilton, who was killed 
in action in October at La Cou- 
ture, near Bethune, had taken 
Cholderton House, in order 
to be near Salisbury Plain, not 
long before the war. His was 
a very serious loss to the 
British Army. <A very touch- 
ing and vivid account of his 
heroic death was published 
in CountRY LIFE of December 
1gth, 1r914. It was from 
the private letter written by 
a young officer to a member 
of our Staff, and may most 
appropriately be quoted 
here : 

The other A.D.C. was on 
duty with him at the time. 
Things were not going well 
enough on the left, and he must 
needs go and see why personally. 
They dismounted about half a 
mile behind the actual firing line, 
and had just been walking along 
a road when they stopped to talk 
about something. Several] other 
officers were there besides Thorpe 
(the other A.D.C.); then half a 
dozen shrapnel _ shells burst 
right over them. The Germans Bassano. 


must have seen the group and, THE LATE LIEUTENANT PERCY WYNDHAM. 


in the wonderful way they do 

pick up targets, fired a battery at them. Nobody was touched but 
the General, and he was hit in the temple by a shrapnel bullet, which 
killed him at once. They put his body in a barn, where it had to be left 
till dusk, as the Germans were probably still watching the place for 
further movement. I got a rough deal coffin knocked together and a grave 
dug right under the walls of the church here, which has itself been badly 
knocked about by shell fire ; the graveyard itself was so full, and French 
monuments and crosses are so fearfully hideous. As soon as it was dark 
we took a motor ambulance and fetched the body straight to the grave 
and, wrapping him in a blanket, put him into his coffin as he was, except 
that I had to take the spurs off his poor feet, for they wouldn’t fit in 
otherwise ; then we left him with a guard round the coffin It had been 
raining all day, and at 8.30 p.m. was as dark as pitch, with a cold, wet 
‘“‘ feel” in the air. There had been heavy rifle and machine-gun firing 
going’ on all evening quite close, so close that stray bullets kept knocking 
against the church and tombstones, but about 8 it died away a lot. At 
8.30 officers from each unit in the division assembled, and N.C.O.’s also. 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, the Army Commander, also came,and with him 
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the Chief Chaplain. Just as the service began the firing broke out again 
louder than ever, so loud that at times one could hardly hear the Chaplain’s 
voice, but by the time the service was over the firing had almost died dowu 
again. It was a weird and, to me, a beautiful scene—the partially 
ruined church, the rough coffin with two wreaths on it, made by some of 
the men, the guards with fixed bayonets and the little group of bare- 
headed officers and men, all dimly lit up by two acetylene motor lamps, 
and, above everything, the noise of the battle so close to us. It was soon 
over, and then each officer and man came for a moment to the grave, 
saluted and went off to his work again. Nobody spoke except Sir Horace, 
who in that rather wonderful voice of his said, ‘‘ A true soldier’s grave. 
God rest his soul.” The General’s poor servant sobbed most bitterly, 
for they were old friends, and I myself felt like a great girl. I stayed 
behind to see the grave properly filled in, and to-day have had a cross 
put up, only a wooden affair, which will serve till we can get a better 
after the war. I have loved the war up till now ; now I hate it, and just 
long to see it and all the misery of it finished, but not before every German 
is cleared out of everywhere he can get to, and the beastly country wiped 
off the map. 
Mr. W. H. Laverton of Leighton has five sons actively serving 
—Major H. S. Laverton, in the 
East African Mounted Rifles ; 
Major H. C. Laverton, in the 
Scottish Horse; Mr. W. R. 
C. Laverton, aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Egerton of the 
Lowland Territorial Division ; 
Mr. R. M. Laverton, lieu- 
tenant in the 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers ; and Mr. G. H. Laverton, 
in the’ Territorials. The 
Northey family of Box can 
also show a_ distinguished 
record of service. Captain 
William Northey of the 
Durham Light Infantry has 
died of wounds; Colonel 
Edward Northey, in command 
of the 1st Battalion of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, was 
wounded at the Battle of the 
Aisne in September; Lieu- 
tenant A. N. Northey of the 
Worcesters has fallen, and 
Lieutenant Anson Northey of 
the Essex Regiment is missing 
and wounded. Sir Vincent 
Caillard’s brother, Mr. Esmond 
Caillard, has three sons on 
service, one in the Canadian 
Force, the second in the 
Somerset Light Infantry, the 
third with the Territorials. 
Captain W. M. Caillard, for- 
merly of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, holds a commission 
in the Army Service Corps. 

Captain J. B. Jenkinson 
of the Rifle Brigade, the elder 
son and heir of Sir George 
Jenkinson of Eastwood Park 
and Hawkesbury, fell in the 
early weeks of the war. In 
October, Lieutenant Thomas 
Algernon Foley of The Moat, 
Britford, was killed in action 
near Ypres. He wasin the 1st 
Battalion of the Norfolks, and 
made ‘‘a gallant advance to 
the trenches with his men 
under a heavy fire. He was 
in the foremost of the British 
line when he fell, dying at the 
head of his men.” The same brief, but glorious, epitaph 
might be written of many another gallant Wiltshire officer 
besides those whose names have been mentioned. 

Our tale of Wiltshire’s glorious doings is necessarily 
imperfect. Its full pride and sadness will not be known 
till the war is farther advanced. But there is enough to 
show what sacrifices the country gentlemen of this patriotic 
county have been called upon to make. Most affecting 
of all is the sweeping away of so many young men who 
formed the hope of the families to which they belonged 
—young men who in the natural course of things seemed 
destined for a lifetime of national service as statesmen or 
thinkers. No wonder if the most resolute lips become 
tremulous as to them they give the last Ave aique 
vale. Heavy is the loss, yet in this hour of greatness hearts 
rise above grief. M. Jj. 
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GULLS FOLLOWING A 
S there were three of us, all keen to photograph 

the same birds, we rigidly tossed up for the first 

try at a fresh species. It was not always un- 

alloyed pleasure to win the first toss, as our tents 

were seldom erected beforehand. Distances were 

great, and the actual numbers of breeding birds in a given 
area were limited, so that it meant a day’s journey some- 
times in order to erect a tent ; and, consequently, no sooner 
was the shelter finished than the first photographer entered 
and tried her luck. As is always the case, one’s “luck ”’ 
depended entirely upon the individual temperament of the 
bird in question. Sometimes curiosity, or anxiety, led a bird 
to return at once; but, generally speaking, whoever went first 
into a newly erected shelter had to wait a considerable time. 


Miss E. L. Turner. COMMON GULLS 
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When we had been on the island about three weeks, 
and just at the time when birds were seriously nesting and 
we needed helpers, nearly all the men and horses worth 
looking at departed for their annual training. This left 
us only the sorriest of ponies, though the ‘ wee red mare ”’ 
accompanied her master to the mainland for the manceuvres. 
We had to be driven, almost daily, miles along ¢he one road, 
nicknamed the “ Pilgrims’ Road,” because one of the party 
when most depressed usually sang an impromptu version of 
“Oh Happy Band of Pilgrims.” 

Why we never came to grief during those journeys 
is only accounted for by the supposition that there is a special 
guardian angel told off to take care of lunatic bird photo- 
graphers. Most of the straps I have always considered 
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A PROPHET IN 


necessary to salvation in a set of harness were either missing 
altogether or else replaced with bootlaces and bits of string. 
One day I was waiting to be picked up by the roadside, 
more or less patiently watching the slow progress of the old 
white pony after he had rounded the brae two miles off. 
When at last he arrived and turned his head to sniff at me, 
the whole head-piece fell into my lap! As the saddle- 
band and three of the breeching-straps were already tied 
up with string and a leather bootlace, it seemed a rash pro- 
ceeding to trust oneself to such frail harness. Nevertheless, 
we did it almost every day, only too thankful for any kind 
of help after struggling across the heavy peat with our 
weighty apparatus. 

A good deal of our work was done on a big loch, said 
to contain 365 islets. Gulls nested on these rocks, either 
in colonies or in isolated pairs. Grey lag geese, hoodies, 
and a pair or two of merlins, also bred, either on the islets, 
or on the adjacent moors. There were several rocks entirely 
given up to herring gulls. Greater black backs preferred 
the larger islands or the moors bordering the loch. In order 
to reach any of these birds, we had to drive five miles along 
the ‘“ Pilgrims’ Road,” then row some distance down the 
loch in a boat which required constant baling out; then 
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we were dumped one by one on different rocks and called 
for in rotation at the end of the day. 

One day I was left to try for a hoodie whose nest was 
in some tall heather on a little islet, while Miss Haviland 
went further down the loch to a herring gull colony. The 
keeper was late in calling for me, and I was weary after 
hours of fruitless waiting in a bitter wind. As he came 
ashore he called out, ‘‘ Ach, Miss, ye were nearly Robinson 
Crusoe and left here the nicht.” ‘‘ What,” said I, “ you 
don’t mean to say you lost the boat!” “Ach yus. When 
I was putting Miss Haviland into her shelter, it drifted awa 
and J couldna swim; but Miss Haviland, she swam like a 
duck across the loch and brought it back.” This plucky 
adventure of Miss Haviland’s won for her the devotion 
of the keeper. The story was soon wafted round the island. 
Leander swimming the Hellespont was not to be compared 
with her exploit ! 

On another occasion I was left at 11 a.m. on the largest 
of these islands, a very dreary expanse of about half a mile 
in length, on which nested two pairs of great black-backed 
gulls. By 2 p.m. I had exposed all my plates, so I packed 
up the tent and by dint of most strenuous efforts, and by 
slow stages, managed to remove the whole kit to the far 
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end of the island in order to 
be near the boat when it 
came forme. There were no 
landmarks, and a drizzling 
rain began to fall; also, there 
was no shelter; but I rolled 
myself up in my oilskins and, 
being dog-tired, fell asleep. 
About an hour later I awoke 
with a start and found seven 
hoodies hovering over me. I 
soon let them know that 
I was not a dead sheep, 
but after that sleep was 
impossible. 

As time dragged slowly 
on till past 6 p.m., I began to 
wonder why there was no 
sign of my friends and the 
boat. At last, however, I 
spied three indistinct objects 
through the mist at the 
uttermost corner of the island. 
I, having no bump of locality, 
had laboriously dragged all 
the apparatus to the wrong 
point. I at once seized as 
much as I could carry and 
met my _ search-party half 
way. Their silent scorn 
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but the behaviour of this 
particular individual was irre- 
proachable. One gets rather 
tired of sitting by a_ bird 
which broods stolidly hour 
after hour and does nothing 
dramatic. My eyes, too, ached 
with watching the dazzling 
white breast of the gull, as 
seen through the peep-hole of 
my tent. Her mate occa- 
sionally stalked up and gazed 
admiringly at her from  be- 
hind a_ hillock; then she 
would move her head from 
side to side in a self-conscious 
fashion and chuckle. 

The sudden raucous cry 
of a hoodie crow is extra- 
ordinary in the effect it 
produces among the avian 
population of these desolate 
regions. When photographing 
red-throated divers, I was 
able to keep under observa- 
tion half a dozen pairs of 
great black-backed gulls play- 
ing with their week-old young. 
These family parties seemed 
so happy together; but at 





was crush- 
ing. After 
fruitless 
searching 
they had 
given me up, 
concluding I 
had managed 
to wade 
across to the 
mainland 
and walked 
home. 

The earlier 
part of this 
day was 
brilliant and 
my _ black- 
backed — gull 
very tame. 
Two previous 
birds of this 
species had 
given me no 
end of 
trouble, and 
one failed me 
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the faintest 
far-off cry of 
a hoodie, 
they called 
in the little 
ones, covered 
them, and 
remained for 
some time 
alert and 
anxious. 
The si- 
lence of 
these remote 
regions is a 
thing to be 
felt, and I 
often found 
myself re- 
peating 


Alone on a wide, 
wide sea. 
For the gull 
tribe is very 
silent during 
the breeding 


alt ogether ; 
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unless disturbed by any human intruder, when they rise up 
in a cloud and all shout together, but very soon sutside if 
unmolested, and then there is complete and utter quiet. 
During May and June there is no hum of insect life, 
yet every now and again there would come a wild burst of 
liquid song from the common wren. One seldom saw these 
tiny brown birds in the dark brown heather, but they were 
the one species of small bird life which abounded in these 
wilds. As a race they differ from our own. They are very 
shy, and are seldom seen or heard when near human habita- 
tions. There was a marked difference in their song, which 
was full and liquid and more akin to the song of a warbler. 
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Their volubiliiy was very gratifying to ears which some- 
times ached with the great silence. 

The common gulls nested principally on the western 
side of the main island, but we only saw very few nests, and 
those mostly isolated ones, or small colonies among the 
terns and black-headed gulls; yet large numbers might be 
seen following the plough, but we failed to discover where 
the bulk of these nested. The common gull is a delightful 
bird, and easily distinguished from the herring by its 
greenish yellow legs and bill and by its smaller size. The bird 
depicted here seemed to be the only one nesting on a beautiful 
island which was easily accessible at low tide. This island 
contained one farm, tor it was excellent grazing ground, 
and supported a large herd of Highland cattle. Strange to 
say, these shaggy little beasts respected my tent, for it was 
left standing in their midst for three weeks. There was one 
young bullock of somewhat truculent appearance who 
would sometimes follow me across the sands and betrayed 
more interest in my movements than was _ altogether 
convenient, especially when I vanished inside my tent. 
He was of a nondescript blue-grey colour, and evidently 
a prey to curiosity. Once he stood with lowered head some 
two hundred yards behind me, but ultimately walked away, 
much to my relief. As I was watching him reiurn there 
came a sudden swish of wings, and the gull settled down 
without so much as a glance in the direction of my tent. 
Truly the vagaries of birds are past finding out. Why, if 
she did not consider this obstruction worth looking at, should 
she have taken two hours and forty minutes to make up her 
mind to return? And there she sat stolidly until Miss Best 
joined me half an hour later. The prevailing wind we always 
had to contend against is evident from a glance at the picture. 

This island abounded in larks, corncrakes, ringed plover, 
dunlin and Arctic terns. Parts of it were carpeted with 
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yellow ‘heartsease. Bright crimson orchids abounded, as 
well as the ‘‘ marsh violets’ and a species of salix with dark 
reddish brown flowers. The saltings were ablaze with 
thrift. I am convinced that lesser terns also nested there, 
for I saw three pairs courting on May 27th, and they remained 
there until we left at the end of June. But I had foolishly 
forgotten that this species had not been recorded as breeding 
in this locality, and made no effort to find their nests. 

_ On June 21st I saw a most beautiful ‘‘ display” of the 
ringed plover obviously done to lure me away from its young. 
I was stalking dunlin, and evidently a menace to the ringed 
plover’s family, which, however, I did not actually see. 
I can hardly describe what really tock place. I was kneeling 
on one knee focussing the dunlin when I became suddenly 
aware of a whitish, fluffy ball rolling down the slope in front 
of me. Thinking this was a half grown ringed plover I 
gave chase with intent to capture and photograph it. Having 
lured me away, the ball became suddenly transformed into 
a sleek and dapper ringed plover. She alighted on a stone 
with a merry cry. I then returned to my original position, 
when this manceuvre was repeated again and again. As 
a matter of fact, I was not in the least interested in the 
plover’s nest or young, but wholly intent on the dunlin. 
Nevertheless, the performance was both interesting and 
beautiful, and just how the bird managed to resume her 
plumage I cannot tell. 

One corner of this island, though covered with short, 
crisp grass, was dotted all over with blocks of gneiss, against 
which the cattle rubbed themselves. On the summit of 
these rocks dainty dunlin bowed and whistled to their 
acquaintance or warned their brooding mates of danger. 
There are few bird calls more suggestive of freedom than the 
spring cry of the dunlin. The birds themselves are so clean 
in outline, and present such a smart appearance when in 
full breeding dress, besides which they seem so full of affairs, 
it is always a great joy to watch them. The nest is well 
concealed in a tuft of coarse herbage, like that of the common 
snipe, but more easily discovered, because the male dunlin 
remains near at hand. If you flush the hen she flies to her 
mate, then you have only to remain concealed behind a rock 
and watch her as, quietly and by devious routes, she patters 
back to her nest. I found the first dunlin’s nest with four 
fresh eggs on May 27th. On June 5th Miss Best found a nest 
of young just hatched. The hen was so tame she allowed us 
both to stand close to the nest and photograph her. An 
hour afterwards the young had left the nest, and search for 
them was hopeless in the tangled grass. They are very tiny 
and their legs disproportionately long, and when crouching, 
the mottled down is so protective in coloration it is very 
difficult to spot them. On June 21st I paid my last visit 
to this island. All the young dunlins were out, but I failed 
in finding any, and it is useless to follow the parents. 

E. L. TURNER. 





LADY 
MARGARET SACKVILLE'’S TOYS 


MADE FoR ‘‘ THE FRIENDS OF THE Poor.” 


PROPER appreciation of toys is a test of character. 
Where pomposity, self-complacency, conceit, a 
tendency to hector or bully is found, or any of 
the hard dusty virtues, there will you find also 
the attitude towards toys to be _ patronising 

and unintelligent. No disinterested devotion to toys 
could be discovered in the soul of the Prussian militarist. 
The light, delicious, vagrant qualities of irresponsibility and 
incongruity which are wrought into the framework of a true 
toy are banished from his dull scheme of humanity. Nor 
can the intellectually self-conscious or fanatics of any kind 
properly appreciate toys—tor these are divorced from reality, 
and toys are as real as childhood itself. 

Toys are a child’s dream come true. And easily true. 
That is part of their fascination. For a child’s dreams can 
be given tangible shape, grasped, played with, broken, re- 
placed, like magic bubbles blown from a fairy pipe. Our 
dreams are less easily materialised. We require marble, gold, 
fire and the lives of men, and are often cheated in the result. 
But wood, a fret-saw, a few bright colours can create a perfect 
bit of fairyland, complete in itself, sheer joy to be handled 
or looked at, and suggesting all manner of still unknown 
delights. The utter cheerfulness of a toy, its colour, its 
varnish, is a challenge to all the cruelties and depressions of 
the world. Let us enter for a little into this small, delightful 
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world and stoop our heads 
in happy humility under its 
wooden trees. 

The construction of real 
toys is a pleasure, tiny and 
exquisite. It can only be pex- 
formed in a loving, humorous, 
harmonious mood. Toys can- 
not be manufactured ; they 
must be created. The heart- 
less, somewhat garish, toys 
which are the fruits of com- 
mercial enterprise, entice fora 
moment, then weary, and are 
forgotten. But real toys should 
bear the personality of the 
maker. They come best from 
the heart and hand of simple 
folk—peasants who work with 
the sure instinct of a_ bird 
building its nest. Or the artist 
may succeed in whom the 
instinct of the peasant has 
become conscious. 
old magic withou 
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Those inteimediate ones who have lost the 
gaining the new, may make money, they will 


EKLFLAND. 


He, still in the soft green fields where he 


feet, already feels the shadow of 
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the gifts kind but misunder- 
standing relatives shower on 


him at Christmas. These 
complicated, even alarming, 
mechanical beasts, so proud 
and so obviously eager to 
show off, these clowns who 


play correct but limited tunes 


on a banjo, how can such 
gorgeous, self-centred crea- 
tures ever be friends? How 


they would disdain the simple 
secrets their owner might 
venture to confide to them. 
No, they are in conspiracy 
with most of his grown-up 
relations, a conspiracy, alas ! 
against fairyland. They are 
lures artfully placed within 
his reach to draw him by de- 
etees out on to the high road 
where his aunts, uncles, nurses, 
eic., Walk in long grey rows. 
can wander with bare 
coming thraldom. A vision of 
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never make toys. They 


MAB’S 


NAVY. 


do not care sufficiently, 


and to ap- 


proach anything on the borders of fairyland with indifference 


A CHILD 


thick practical boots with heav 


his fear is too often justified ! 


y soles dims his delight. 


’S EDEN. 


And 


Those who have walked for 





is to court inevitable punishment. 
must exist for their own sake, 


vehicles of dis- 
play. They must 
be a visible ex- 
tension of the 
child’s  imagina- 
tion, things be- 
longing by secret 


affinities to his 
own world, and 
by no means 


to the drawing- 
room, or to any 
place suggestive 
of best clothes. 
They must be 
very much the 
things he would 
make himself, did 
he know how. In 
his heart he must 
often  subcon- 
sciously criticise 


WHERE 


they must 


For one thing, 


ARE 


toys 
never be mere 
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COME 


ROAMING TO? 


long on the straight road are the instinctive enemies of fairy- 


land. 
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They shrink from any straying into side-paths where 


they may be 
goblin-led. They 
have grown a 


little portly and 
pompous in spirit 
and feel defence- 





less against the 

mocking fairy 

yy) ; laughter. So as 
4 quickly as may 


be they call their 
children out of the 
: bewildering fields 
to kick dust side 
by side with them 
upon the road. 
But some do not 
come. A few 
remain for ever 
in the fields, or 
they visit the 
road occasionally 
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And on these the wise men of the road 
Yet it is among these that you 
toy-maker who can put life and 


but not for long. 
gaze with suspicion. 
may find the true 
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laughter into a piece of painted wood which will last and 
be loved when a thousand performing mechanical tigers 


are no more. MARGARET SACKVILLE. 





THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING : 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


IMPROVED.—VII. 


By BELLE ORPIGNE (FORMERLY MADAME B. ALBERT JASPER). 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING. 

N important object in feeding young chicks is to 
encourage the enlargement of the crop. As soon 
as they are a fortnight old we do not object, as in 
England, to particles of unground husk in the 
mash ; it gives bulk to it and slowly distends the 

crop, permitting the birds to absorb a greater quantity of 
food, which consequently produces a quicker growth and a 
greater propensity to get fat. 

The experiments made in pens No. 2 and No. 3 showed 
that it was better to moisten the bread with milk than to 
give the milk as a drink. Milk standing too Jong is liable to 
turn sour and to scour the birds. Bowel troubles are always 
to be avoided in tiny chicks. Milk is a food by itself, and its 
casein matter is immediately coagulated in the stomach by 
a ferment (rennet) which is present in the gastric juice. 
Another ferment (lipase) acts upon the fats contained in the 
milk, splitting them up into free fatty acids and glycerine. 
The woik of gastric juices to which milk is subjected would 
be an additional strain on the bird’s stomach, if it were 
given as a drink the whole day. On the other hand it does 
not quench their thirst as pure water would. Water not 
only washes the kidneys, but is also a conveyer of the 
nutrients in the blood and lymphatic vessels. Milk should 
be used only in the mash ; it will increase the protein ratio 
and economise part of this costly matter. When milk is 
given in the food the lactic acid quickens the digesting of it, 
but, on the contrary, when absorbed in constant and great 
quantities, it disturbs the digestive organs and prevents the 
food from being properly utilised. As soon as I had selected 
from these and many other experiments the food I intended 
to give to my birds, I started my tour of rearing establish- 
ments, with the view of studying the different methods used 
to produce table birds. I had adopted pollard and barley meal 
because I knew these meals to be the general basal ration of 
commercial undertakings. I wanted to see the effect of this 
food myself, leaving the study of it to the future, already 
having resolved to change it if I found it unsuitable. Wher- 
ever I went nothing was used Lut these meals, the pollard 
being increased slowly to two parts as against one of barley 
meal. Meal, meat and phosphate were added to the mash 
in the proportion of 5 per cent. of each and increased till it 
reached 8 per cent. when the birds were eight weeks old. 
The mash in some establishments is mixed with separated 
milk, in some others simply with water. It has a soft consis- 
tency, not crumbly as it is given to hens in England, nor so 
watery as it is given in the fattening establishments. Pure 
water is given to drink, and fresh green food is placed in nets 
high enough to oblige the Lirds to jump to reach it. When 
there is a shortage of fresh green food, cabbages or beetroots 
are hung in the pens instead. In some establishments when 
the birds are ten weeks old a bucket of buckwheat tckes the 
place of one bucket of pollard. Nothing else is given till 
maturity with the exception of tiny cracked grains spread 
in the litter to induce them to scratch and develop their 
muscles as well as their appetites. This grain, in the proportion 
of about 2lb. to 100 birds, is given to them from one to four 
weeks old. The mash is distributed in troughs placed over 
the litter and fresh mash is never added to the old. This is 
the very simple Flemish way of rearing table birds for com- 
mercial purposes. The birds are fed every two hours till 
maturity. Pollard is certainly not only a cheaper meal than 
ground oats and chicken food, but as the proportion of barley 
meal is small and fattens the birds more quickly, making 
them beautifully fit for the table, it makes a very economical 
mixture and pays well. 

In my establiskment also the birds are fed every two 
hours from wooden troughs, and receive just what they can 
finish at once. From six to nine weeks old they are fed every 
two and a half hours, and from nine weeks till their departure 


from the house every three and a half hours. Science has 
proved many a time that the food is assimilated better when 
little is given at a time ; little and often as long as they are 
building up their frames, and less when they are older, when 
it is better to lengthen the time between the meals as the birds 
do not require so much food for growing, having already 
attained the required size. The troughs are placed on the 
asphalt floor of the cold sleeping apartment, where the birds are 
obliged to go for their meals. There is no litter there, as I found 
it most unappetising to feed them over litter more or less 
dirty, and the asphalt floor is swept every day. I soon 
realised, thanks to this cleanliness, the appreciable economy 
I should be able to make in the distribution of food. Birds 
are very wasteful creatures and they throw a great quantity 
of the food given to them into the litter. On my smooth 
asphalt floor I saw at once the quantity of food trampled 
upon, and as I wanted to stop this wastefulness, I constructed 
a special guard for the troughs after having tried several 
other devices. 

I covered the V-shaped ordinary trough with a higher 
and larger inverted V-shaped slatted board, the pointed part 
of this large V coming over the sides of the 3in. deep tray, 
which is placed underneath the trough, and over it the food 
falls when the birds pick it out with their beaks. The slatted 
wood bars are meant to prevent them throwing the food out 
by aside movement of their heads. On the top of the inverted 
trough a thick loose wire-netting is spread, preventing the 
birds from perching on it, and soiling the food or the trough. 
(By the way, birds are never allowed to perch when they are 
reared for the table.) After the distribution of food, the 
empty troughs are collected ; then, the birds having no more 
to eat, are very pleased to pick up all the fallen bits. This 
apparently insignificant and simple detail has saved an average 
of 50lbs. of dry food daily. I also found that it was better 
for the sake of economy to send from the store room in little 
buckets the exact quantity of mash to be given—so many 
troughs to fill, so many little buckets are sent full of mash. 
They have to be sent back empty immediately to the store 
room to prove that they have been distributed at the time. 
It was absolutely impossible to get the attendants to give as 
little as I wanted, as they were convinced that the more 
they gave the birds the quicker they would develop. This 
proved untrue scientifically. It is always better to divide the 
daily ration—that is, the quantity that is supposed to be 
necessary for the day—into numerous meals, for the heat 
which is produced during and after feeding is then divided 
more regularly. The productive value of the aliments is 
also greater when the food is spread over a certain period of 
time. This has been proved in fattening experiments when 
the same quantity of food was given at one time and when it 
was divided into several meals. Grit is not usually given in 
rearing establishments, because it has been noticed that birds 
fed on soft mash eat very little of it; grit is useful 
for the crushing of hard grains as well as for supplying the 
birds with mineral substances. This last point is generally 
overlooked. The omission of grit, unfortunately, is not made 
up as it ought to be; the birds are deprived of the mineral sub- 
stances so useful to them and which are generally dissolved 
and completely assimilated by their organism. This lack of 
mineral salts—potash, soda, sulphur, lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, calcium, etc.—which are contained in greater or less 
quantities in grit, is the cause of the trouble from which they 
suffer, as we shall see later. There is no doubt that wet mash 
is the best of food for the production of table birds, for when- 
ever their growth has been compared with that of birds fed 
on grain, a striking difference has shown itself. 

But there is a drawback to this rapid growth, for the 
heavy weight which the chickens attain while they are so 
young is too much for their tender bones. Their legs cannot 
carry their heavy bodies. Some of the birds are so weak on the 
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legs that they cannot keep standing, while others are unable 
to walk to their feeding troughs, and so get no food. Birds 
so affected are generally the best developed of the lot. After 
some days of partial fasting they naturally deteriorate. To 
prevent this, as soon as this weakness appears they are killed, 
though sometimes they are too small to bring in the same 
profit as they would if they had attained maturity. — If 
they are not killed this state of weakness will increase 
daily in spite of the greatest proportion of phosphate then 
given. It will be useful for my readers to know that unless 
they get the real precipitate phosphate of lime, which is very 
expensive and not always reliable, many of the phosphates 
sold for feeding purposes are nothing but valueless materials, 
such as bone meal and bone ashes. The assimilation of these 
two last phosphates is no more than 13 per cent. to 14 per 
cent. It is even very doubtful if we obtain from the pre- 
cipitate phosphates of lime sold to us the amount of advantage 
we are entitled to expect, for it is a well known fact that, four 
or five times more than is necessary has to be given in order 
that the bird should retain a part of it in its body. Let us 
say also that should real phosphate of lime be given it might 
sometimes be found dangerous to use it, as it may contain quan- 
tities of arsenic and sulphuric acid, because the latter is now 
used in some places instead of hydrochloric acid for dissolving 
out the mineral matter from the bones, which is used to make 
the real phosphate of lime. It will be still more useful to 
know that the greater part of the phosphates sold for feeding 
purposes come from mineral sources, in which case the phos- 
phate is not assimilated at all. It is money thrown away 
and a useless strain on the birds’ organs. The best phos- 
phates are those extracted from vegetables; the German 
chemists have put these very valuable dry phosphates on 
the market, for human use, under several names. Their 
extraction is a costly process, therefore prohibitive for animals. 
Realising that the troubles of the birds came from lack of 
phosphates or salts I had no rest till I found assimilable 
phosphates and mineral salts suitable for eradicating these 
bone weaknesses that had also appeared in my _ house, 
as well as another disadvantage which is very much com- 
plained about in the rearing establishments. I am pleased 
to say that I succeeded beyond all my expectations in 
curing both. (The recipe for this phosphate preparation 
will be given in a later article.) This second drawback 
is a cessation of growth that attacks the birds when 
they are three or four weeks old and sometimes reappears 
between the ages of eight and nine weeks. Curiously 
enough these drawbacks, weakness of the legs and cessa- 
tion in growth, exist also—not to such an extent, naturally 
—in England, where I did not expect to find these deficiencies 
in birds fed mostly on cereals. I know that it is so, as 
different people have complained of it to me—among them 
a successiul breeder of great repute. q 

I had been very struck at seeing in France, Holland, 
Belgium and Germany that the producers of table fowls, who 
also experienced these troubles, did not even attempt to change 
their methods. This laissez faire indolence was unbearable 
to me, and though at the time my scientific knowledge was 
more theoretical than practical, I undertook to change this 
bad state of things for the better. I knew enough of the 
laws of digestion to realise that the uniform and scientifically 
incomplete feeding given for three months was most harm- 
ful. I knew the properties and the component parts of 
food, and could compose a ratio. That was about all my 
knowledge. I had read many interesting facts, as well as 
the results of experiments carried out in France, and 
especially in Germany, but had been rather discouraged when 
I found that these experiments were made for the purpose 
of promoting the higher production and well-being of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and horses, but that very few things had been 
tried for poor, neglected poultry. Fortunately, I knew 
that certain fixed laws could be applied to different animals ; 
then with this little, but already valuable, knowledge I 
started to work for my birds, trusting to the practical and 
thorough experiments I intended to make (to which I would 
add logical deductions and observations) to compensate for 
lack of real scientific knowledge. I taxed my memory for all 
that I had stored up, and applied myself again to scientific 
and chemical feeding. I do not intend to enter into more 
scientific details than are necessary to elucidate what I have 
to show. If I say to my readers that a food has a ratio of 
1:4 or 1: 10 I shall have told them nothing, for what does 
it really mean to say that a ratio of meal or fodder is made 
of one part of protein to four or ten parts of fat and hydro- 
carbonaceous food? Does it give the productivity of this 


food, its digestibility and usefully assimilative proportion ? 
Very few people, indeed, are able to make a mixture of 
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food knowing exactly the proportion of protein, crude 
fibre, etc., contained in it. All that has very little real 
practical value, because the secret of feeding lies in the 
assimilation of food. For example, a food might be taken in 
and expelled from the body having been only partially 
or perhaps not at all assimilated. It does not enable us 
to detect the exact productive value of it. In the making 
of a ratio the injudicious introduction of a food, or too much 
of it, to balance it may lower its digestibility, consequently 
altering the most intelligent calculations and leading into 
error. Practical experiments alone determine the most suit- 
able and the most paying aliments, for every sort of animal 
does not extract from the same food the same amount of 
nourishment. 

The discussion of this interesting question would be 
out of place in a limited series of articles, from which minute 
details cannot be expected. Many things have to be over- 
looked that could be found in the elementary teaching of 
this science, otherwise volumes, not articles, would have 
to be written. 

Although I am eager to avoid too long and dry explana- 
tions, it will be found useful to go a little into the process 
of digestion for those who wish to understand better the 
requirements of their birds. It will show them that feeding 
is not so simple as it looks, and that the stomach and the 
different gastric juices play an important vole in the digestion 
of food. Under the term ‘‘ digestion ”’ are included all those 
processes by which the substances contained in the food are 
converted into a form suitable for assimilation or absorption. 
Food is transformed by five different juices which act upon 
it during its passage through the alimentary canal—(r) 
saliva, (2) gastric juice, (3) bile, (4) pancreatic juice and 
(5) intestinal juice. The chief work performed by the saliva 
consists in the softening of the dried foodstuff before 
reaching the stomach, where the gastric juice, which 
contains free hydrochloric acid as well as lactic acid, acts 
upon the proteins and fats of the nutrients. The food is 
now partly digested. It passes then from the stomach 
into the small intestine, where it is mixed with two other 
digestive fluids—the bile and the pancreatic juice. The 
bile plays an important part in the diagestion of the fats, 
for it dissolves a large quantity of the fatty acids coming 
undigested from the stomach, as well as emulsifying, that is, 
dividing into minute particles, the unchanged fat of the food. 
It also stimulates the muscles of the small intestine and 
increases its movements. The pancreatic juice in its tum 
exerts a powerful digestive action upon the proteins as well 
as upon the fats and starch. The partially digested food 
next meets the intestinal juice, the effect of which is to change 
any remaining protein or starch in a manner similar to that 
exercised by the pancreatic juice. To the action of these 
various digestive fluids must be added that of the bacteria 
which play an important part in the large intestine. 

All the productive assimilable sulstances extracted from 
the aliments are absorbed by capillary vessels which carry 
them into the blood. 

This brief and incomplete outline of the changes which the 
food undergoes in digestion shows that the process is not limited 
to one organ. For this reason the more varied the food, the 
nearer it will approach the ideal, because foods are digested 
principally in the stomach, others in the small intestine, while 
others again undergo the chief digestion in the large one. 
Therefore a mixture of several foods will spread the work of 
digestion better over the different parts of the digestive 
track and, for this reason, a varied ration is more suitable 
than one made from a large quantity of a few materials. The 
palatableness of a food must also be studied, specially in 
fattening. To improve it a little quantity of salt should be 
added to the mash, no more than we should use for ourselves. 
Salt increases the flow of digestive juices, it promotes activity 
of the circulation and prevents disturbances of the digestive 
apparatus. Too great a quantity would have a contrary 
effect ; we must remember that. Whenever a change of food 
is made it should always be gradual ; even a sudden increase 
in the volume of the food may cause disturbance. On the 
contrary, when a gradual increase is practised the digestive 
organs slowly adapt themselves and expand by means of 
the growth of their walls. Knowing these things, I could not 
follow blindly the methods of the commercial rearing establish- 
ments. To alter them means extensive experiments, which 
could not be improvised, and would not show their results at 
the exact moment I wanted them. Results only appear in 
time ; so I had at first to put off this complicated study of a 
better composition of food and simply to improve the Flemish 
ways. 





(To be continued on July 31st.) 
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NLIKE Tattershall, no part of South Wingfield 
has been entirely obliterated, and, although it 
is a ruin, we get at a glance a full impression of 
the vast extent as well as of the noble proportions 
of its buildings. Here again the badge of the 

Lord Treasurer appears in the carvings, and we must conclude 
that Lord Cromwell built this splendid house ot stone during 
the same years that saw him working in brick in Lincolnshire. 
It is a little difficult to understand how he found money 
for architectural creations which would severely tax the 
resources of a modern millionaire. In his day ownership of 
land was still the chief source of wealth, although commerce 
and the law were occasionally very profitable. But Lord 
Cromwell was by no means among the territorial magnates. 
He owned, indeed, considerable estates; but at a time when 
the yearly rental of average arable land was sixpence an acre 
there was little surplus from them for building purposes, even 
when we take into consideration that the artisan received 
only sixpence as his daily wage and the labourer threepence 
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or fourpence. Cromwell, however, had various other sources 
of wealth. A clever man could, no doubt, make the treasurer- 
ship very remunerative without being brought to book for 
positive defalcations, and perhaps the frequent appearance 
of the semblance of the public purse on his private dwellings 
is more symbolical than the Minister intended. Again, 
although France was lost while Ralph Cromwell built, much 
profit had come to Henry V’s warriors. A century later 
John Leland meets the iradition that great houses of the 
Lancastrian reigns, such as Hampton Court in Hevefordshire, 
were built with the spoils of war, and certainly the capture of 
the Duke of Alencon by Cromwell’s friend, Sir John Fastolfe, 
had much to do with the creation of Caister Castle. Both 
men were as acute in business as brave in the field, and both 
added commercial venture to landowning and the service 
of the State. Thus, Thorold Rogers, in his “ History of 
Prices,” tells us that Fastolfe was extensively engaged in 
the barley and malt trade with the Continent, and that 
“it appears that much of the wealth of Lord Cromwell, 

one of the richest men of the fifteenth 
— century, was obtained from the same 
pe source.” 

It was, then, the full use of all 
opportunities, together with a capable 
administration of his fortune, that 
enabled this extremely intelligent man 
to give us two examples of domestic 
architecture from which the havoc of 
time has not altogether torn the 
excepiional qualities. In material, 
plan and elevation they differ largely, 
yet both are eminently typical of 
what was best and most advanced in 
the building schemes of the time. 

The present spelling of Wingfield 
is declared to be wrong. It ‘‘un- 
questionably means gorse field,’ and 
therefore the letter “g”’ is a quite 
misleading interpolation. Stretches 
of gorse or whin are, indeed, common 
enough about the hill land of Derby- 
shire, of which Wingfield occupies one 
of the spurs. The great array of 
buildings, set round an outer and 
inner courtyard, occupies the north 
end of this spur. To the south it 
continues as a ridge, but on all other 
sides there is a sharp fall, which is 
most pronounced to the north, where, 
fom a tall, narrow watch tower at 
the north-west angle, there is a drop 
of a hundred feet or so to the stream 
in the little valley below. The position 
was, therefore, defensive, attack being 
only possible to the south, where, if 
the considerable earthworks and walls 
that defended the outer courtyard on 
this side were carried, the battlements 
of the inner court yet presented a for- 
midable obstacle. Protection against 
marauding bands, rather than against 
a regular force equipped with siege 
engines, was, however, aimed at, while 
convenience and ameniiy received a 
large measure of attention. Round 
the courts ran buildings finely wrought 
in stone, and except where a barn or 
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house of office interposed 
there were ranges of apart- 
ments having traceried win- 
dows and arched fireplaces 
with rich mouldings. They 
occur in the outer court, 
which is entered on the east 
side through a gatehouse 
flanked with turrets and 
pierced by great and small 
archways quite similar to 
that leading from the 
outer to the inner court 
(Fig. 2). The latter is 
ornamented with a _ long 
heraldic panel. The embla- 
zoning of the shields has 
perished, but the Tattershall 
chimneypieces teach us 
what it will have been ; 
while on each side of the 
central shield the carving of 
the Treasurer’s furse still 
survives. Entering the inner 
court, we see around us the 
remains of one of the 
noblest examples of do- 
mestic architecture which 
the reign of Henry VI pro- 
duced. The chief rooms 
occupied the north side, 
and though a large part of 
the wall of the hall is lack- 
ing, the three most pro- 
minent features remain. In 
the centre is the porch 
of the hall (Fig. 4). To 
the left rises the gable 
of a building, of which the 
first floor was occupied by a 
solar or state room, the size 
and magnificence of which 
may be gathered from the 
dignity and elaboration of 
the immense traceried 
window (Fig. 4). To the 
right, beyond the blank 
space of the destroyed 
wall, stands the hall oriel 
(Fig. 7), with three 
windows even more richly 
wrought and perhaps better 
designed than that of the 
solar. The parapet of this 
oriel has the same traceried 
panels and the same heraldic 
battlements as the porch. 
Upon the latter a wealth of 
detail was bestowed. The 
arched entrance (Fig. 1), 
which is 12ft. high and 
nearly 7ft. wide, has, on 
both its outer and inner 
sides, a great hollow mould- 
ing enriched with foliage 
bosses. On its east side 
there is a little square- 
headed window (Fig. 8), 
4ft. 3in. high and aft. roin. 
wide, composed with all 
the elaboration of its 
greater associates — such, 
for instance, as the arched 
window of the upper floor of 
the porch, of which, how- 
ever, only fragments of the 
tracery survive. 

Passing from porch to 
hall, the plan of the house 
arrests attention. Owing 
to the destruction of the 
wing that lay on the east 
side of the hall, we cannot 
entirely reconstruct the 
original disposition. There 
remains, on the garden 
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side, 8ft. of the height of a building with large windows, 
and at the corner of the hall a newel stair, with steps 3ft. 8in. 
wide, evidently led to important first floor rooms. Here, 
under the normal late medieval plan, would have been situate 
the solar and the lord’s chamber. Very likely Cromwell 
and his family had their living-rooms there, but the finest 
apartment, as we have seen, lay on the first floor west of the 
hall, over a series of offices, such as buttery and pantry, 
and even over the kitchen. This was an exceptional arrange- 
ment, and much more extensive and close packed than was 
usual. Thus it was rather beyond the capacity of Lord 
Cromwell and his designer to plan satisfactorily, and some 
of the rooms received light only from an interior court little 
more than roft. across. But the fine and ample witidows 
and fireplaces of all the upper rooms that lay beyond and in 
conjunction with the magnificent apartment next to the 
hall prove that there was much choice accommodation 
at this point. Nor was there any falling off in the western 
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wing and the Great Tower. Enough of both is left to show 
that comfort, hygiene and dignity were all considered in 
planning the numerous chambers that were there located. 
The outer wall of the tower and the inner wall of the wing 
are largely gone, but of the latter the foundations remain, 
and show that there were two excrescences, which may have 
been bay windows, but move like newel stairways. The 
outer wall (Fig. 3) reminds us of one of the wings of Gains- 
borough Old Hall by its arrangement of projecting chimneys 
and guardrobes, the latter being ventilated north and south 
by delightful little quartrefoil openings. 

The spur of ground, at the end of which the whole 
building stands, slopes somewhat before reaching the abrupt 
edge. Hence the inner court lies higher than the narrow 
space known as the garden on the north side of the hall. 
The hall, therefore, and the building west of it are all cellared, 
and so nobly wrought is the hall undercroft (Fig. 9) 
that there has been hesitation in assigning to it the 
mean function of a cellar or 
store, and it has been called 
a retainers’ hall and even a 
chapel. It has windows to 
the north, and its well 
moulded vaulting ribs, with 
carved bosses at the junctions, 
spring from a set of octagonal 
central columns and _ side 
pilasters. Yet the arrange- 
ment of four stairways from 
it into the hall—one at each 
corner—implies that it existed 
for the prompt and convenient 
service of the latter. Especi- 
aliv noticeable is the descent 
into it from the oriel, where 
the board for the service of 
the high table will have been 
placed. Doorway, passage 
and steps are contrived in the 
thickness of the short bit of 
wall between the oriel and the 
return wall of the eastern 
wing (Fig. 7). But the 
wall was not quite thick 
enough, and therefore, at the 
required height to give head 
room, it was brought forward 
on the outside and the ex- 
crescence roofed with wrought 
and moulded slabs, like an 
enlarged plinth. The hall 
itself was originally lit by a 
window in the eastern gable 
and by windows high up on 
the north and south walls, 
five to the north, but to the 
south only three, as the oriel 
took up the remaining space. 
At the west end of the hall, 
behind the screens, were the 
great doorways from the porch 
and into the garden, and also 
the three normal service door- 
ways in the west wall. The 
side ones to buttery and 
pantry are smaller than the 
central one, which led through 
rooms or corridor down two 
sets of steps to the kitchen, 
which, though not at so low 
a level as the range of cellars, 
is considerably lower than the 
hall, and has no undercroft. 
It has two fire-arches about 
15ft. across. That to the 
north has in connection with 
it two ovens, one of moderate 
size, but the other having an 
interior diameter of oft.—quite 
a little room in itself, as well 
it might be to bake the bread 
of a household of 200 or more 
souls. 

The position of the chapel 
is in doubt, but authorities 
such as Mr. Gotch and 
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Sir William St. John Hope 
incline to place it in the 
destroyed eastern wing. The 
plan (which was prepared by 
Mr. Gotch, and is here repro- 
duced through the courtesy of 
himself and Mr. Batsford) 
shows in the garden the 
foundation of a wall running 
parallel to the north wall 
of the hall. It is thought to 
be that of a pentise, or open 
gallery, with lean-to roof 
starting below the high win- 
dows of the hall and _ con- 
necting its garden door with 
the conjectural chapel. The 
extent of the eastern wing 
and the distance it reached 
along the east side of the 
inner court is another matter 
of uncertainty. As no foun- 
dations continuing the line 
of the guard-room along the 
inner court have been dis- 
closed, it is thought that 
a high embattled wall alone 
stood here. Even if this 
was so, Wingfield was amply 
supplied with every sort of 
accommodation for Lord 
Cromwell and his extensive 
household. 

There is no _ positive 
record of when he _ began 
to build here. The manor 
was claimed by him as 
great - grandson of Amice, 
daughter and co-heir of Roger 
de Bellers, and an _ inquisi- 
tion held in 1430 upheld 
this claim. It was disputed, 
but finally confirmed eleven 
years later. It was not, 
therefore, till 1441 that Lord 
Cromwell’s title was fully 
secured, and he may not 
have thought it prudent to 
begin the great structure he 
had planned until then. But 
as we have seen carved on 
the inner gateway the badge 
of the Treasurership which 
he relinquished in 1443, it is 
permissible to surmise that 
the lengthy process of con- 
struction began a good many 
vears before that date. Of 
his inhabitance of the place 
we know nothing, and it is 
possible that he _ never 
finished it. Although he re- 
tained it till his death, he 
had previously sold the re- 
version of it to Lord Shrews- 
bury. Whether this was the 
first or second earl depends 
upon when the transaction 
took place. 

John Talbot had been 
one of Henry V’s_ notable 
captains in France, and fought 
bravely there when fortune 
turned against the English Copyright. Ks 
under Henry VI. He was 
therefore created Earl of Shrewsbury in 1442, and eleven 
years later was killed at the battle of Chatillon. That 
he was the purchaser of the Wingfield reversion is 
certain if we put any faith in an epitaph “ existing in 
a M.S. book at the time of the visitation of Shropshire 
in 1663,” for that epitaph, reciting his titles as if each of his 
estates carried a peerage, dubs him “‘ Lord Crumwell of Wing- 
field.””, Nothing further is known of this so-called epitaph. 
which is not the one placed on his tomb at Whitchurch in 
Shropshire. Ralph Lord Cromwell lived till 1455, and it 
was therefore the second Earl of Shrewsbury who was the 
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first Talbot to possess Wingfield. Further building and 
fitting were done by him and his descendants, and it was a 
favourite residence of the sixth earl, who succeeded his father 
in 1560, became the last husband of the notorious Bess of 
Hardwick, and was appointed custodian to Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1569. 

Sheffield, Tutbury and Chatsworth were among the 
many residences belonging to him or his wife within 
easy distance of Wingfield, and at all of them was the 
captive Queen in turn detained. The first months of 1569 
were passed at Tutbury, but in March leave was obtained to 
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take her to Wingfield, where Bess soon went to make ready 
and where the Queen arrived on April 2oth. Mr. Leader, 
the historian of Mary’s captivity, tells us that : “ In exchang- 
ing Tutbury for Wingfield, as a place of abode, Mary un- 
questionably changed for the better. It was ‘a fair palace’ 
in which, though guarded, she had the means of making her- 
self comfortable. Her friends cam2 and went with more 
freedom than at Tutbury, and never was her pen more active 
than during the six months of her residence here.’’ But 
in May there was alarm for her life, and Shrewsbury writes 
to Court: ‘“‘ This Queen, on receipt of pills by her physician 
for ease of her spleen, became very sick, and sownded divers 
times vehemently.” She was further dosed with “ good 
quantity of aquavite,”’ and eventually ‘“‘ escaped the danger.” 
Her custodian puts all this down to the dirty habits of her 
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attendants, for he declares that, despite the hygienic condi- 
tions of Wingfield, “‘ there has grown in the next chamber 
by her very unpleasant and fulsome savour, hurtful to her 
health, by continued pestering and uncleanly order of her 
own folks.” He therefore obtains permission to carry 
her off to Chatsworth while a week of cleaning takes 
place. 

During the summer rumours of plots to effect her escape 
reached Ministers, and in September orders came that she 
was to return to Tutbury, and that the easy and frequent 
resort of her friends was to stop. For nearly fifteen years 
Sheffield became the principal place of detention, and thither 
it was that, in August, 1584, Sir Ralph Sadler journeyed to 
take charge of her while Shrewsbury went to London. It 
was proposed to move her at once to Wingfield, but Sadler 
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declared that, ‘‘ comparing the openness of the country and 
the greatness of the house and therefore more danger,” 
he would sooner keep her at Sheffield with sixty men than at 
Wingfield with 300. However, his objections were overcome, 
and she made a second stay at the latter place, from Septem- 
ber to the end of the year. She was made comfortable with 
fifteen chambers for herself and her maids and men-servants, 
and ‘‘ 16 dishes at both courses ’’ were served at her dinner. 
But careful watch and ward were kept. There were a 
hundred and twenty men belonging to the earl, fifty 
belonging to Sir Ralph, and forty soldiers. Of the latter, 
four at least were stationed ‘‘ under the outward windows 
of her lodging,’ others stood day and night outside her 
door. Both gatehouses were guarded, ‘the gentleman 
porter ever at the one with four or five of his company 
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SOUTH WINGFIELD MANOR HOUSE, 
DERBYSHIRE (CIR. 1435-40). 


Grounp Pian: 1, 1, Porter; 2, Guardroom ; 

3, Site ot buildings destroyed; 4, Serving- 

place; 5, Wing traditionally said to have been 
occupied by Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The state apartments at the west end of the 

hall were on the upper floor: on the ground 

floor were the buttery, passage to kitchen. etc. 
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and divers soldiers at the other.’”’ It 
was a busy time, such as Wingfield 
was never to know again. During 
the Civil War in the next century it 
was alternately garrisoned by Parlia- 
mentarians and Royalists. The latter 
stormed and took it in 1643, but 
were in turn besieged the following 
year by Sir John Gell, whose artillery 
eventually made a breach, and the 
garrison surrendered. Dismantled by 
order of Parliament in 1646, the 
house never recovered. After the 
Restoration it was bought by 
Imanuel Halton, the mathematician. 
He found it in ruinous condition, and mainly installed 
himself in the great hall, which he divided into two floors, 
each of several rooms. He broke out the tracery of the 
windows to the north and inserted mullioning of the 
Charles II type, using, not the usual wooden frames, but 
stone of the same flat section as we find in houses of the 
period in the Cotswolds and other stone countries. He 
broke through the wall below and put a similar row of windows 
to light his ground floor rooms, and this part of his work 
remains as evidence of his occupation. His grandson thought 
the place no longer fit for habitation, and pulled down portions 
as material for his new house on the other side of the valley. 
It is fortunate that he left enough to give us some idea of 
the scale and grandeur of Lord Cromwell’s stone-built manor 
place. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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SOME SIMPLE PLANTS FOR EDGINGS. 


ITH so many beautiful new plants before us 
that have been collected from temperate regions, 
and especially the western and northern parts 
of China, I am afraid that we do not always 
appreciate, or give so much attention to, the 
old favourites as their merits deserve. No one 

with a broad outlook on gardening would say that a plant, 
simply because it is old-fashioned, should be retained in prominent 
positions in our gardens if a newer one better adapted for the 
purpose is available in quantity. But there are a good many 
old, or comparatively old, flowers that for certain positions 
have yet to be surpassed. Take edgings to pathways for an 
example. In many gardens one finds these occupied by plants 
quite unsuited for the purpose, and in others the pathway is 
devoid of edgings at all. Yet these features, if planned with 
a little forethought and sound judgment, add considerably to 
the charm of the garden, and yield not a little pleasure to the 
owner. 

The illustrations that accompany this article, which were 
taken in the garden of Mrs. Dill at Londonderry, will serve to 
show what I mean. In the one we have that useful, if somewhat 
aggressive, old plant, London Pride or Saxifraga umbrosa, 
making a broad yet neat and beautiful margin to the pathway ; 
while, in the other, garden Pinks are used for the purpose. The 
last named ficture has its fault, inasmuch as the pathway, 
being narrow, has- become too much overhung by the plants. 
The primary object of a pathway is for walking upon, and any- 
thing that hinders this, or renders progress uncomfortable, is not 
good gardening. 
Properly placed, 
these garden 
Pinks make one of 
the best perma- 
nent edgings that 
I know, though 
one would prefer 
the smaller- 
fiowered varieties 
to the large ones 
seen in the illus- 
tration. At all 
seasons the neat, 
glaucous- tinted 
foliage of Pinks is 
pleasing, and 
during the flower- 
ing period, which, 
unfortunately, is 
rather a short one, 
the deliciously 
fragrant blossoms 
are appreciated by 
everyone. The 
present is an 
opportune time to 
write of these 
Pinks, because 
there is no better 
season for pro- 
pagation. The 
young shoots that 
are to be found 
in abundance on 
the old plants just 
now, if pulled off 
with or without 
a “heel” and 
dibbled in rather 
thickly in a bed of 
sandy soil and 
ieaf- mould, and 
then covered with 
a cold frame, will 
root almost as 
freely as _ weeds, 
and make neat 
little tufts for 
planting as 
edgings during 
October or early 
November. These 
Pinks will thrive 
in very poor soil, hence they are particularly useful for those 
whose gardens are mainly composed of sand. 

In similarly poor soil there are few better plants than the 
Thrift or Sea Pink, Armeria vulgaris. All the year through 
this has neat, bright green, grass-like foliage, and during June, 
July and August it never fails to produce its quaint, globular 
heads of rosy pink flowers in abundance. A variety of it named 
lancheana has blossoms of a deeper hue and is equally useful for 
edgings. To increase the plants, one has only to lift and divide 
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them early in the autumn. London Pride, already referred to, 
is one of the best natured plants that we have, and is only 
despised by those who regard it as “common.” Although its 
specific name indicates that it is shade-loving, it will grow 
practically anywhere—in deep shade or full sun—and gives no 
trouble at all except to occasionally, during autumn, lift the old 
plants, when they are extending too far, or becoming thin in 
the centres, and replant some of the young, outer rosettes. 

Of a more dainty character, but equally as easily grown, are 
the Aubrietias. Where a pathway has a rough edging of stone 
there is nothing better for scrambling over it, and during spring, 
and frequently well into the summer, the plants will provide 
sheets ot lavender, blue or rose coloured flowers, according to 
the variety that is selected. The plants are easily increased by 
division during wet weather as soon after flowering as possible, 
selecting the young, rooted growths for replanting. Equally 
useful is Arabis albida or alpina, which gives its white flowers 
in such profusion during the spring. In recent years the 
double-flowered variety has been extensively used for edgings, 
but 1 prefer the older single-blossomed plant, which is neater 
and more pleasing, at least as an edging. It is readily increased 
in the same way as the Aubrietia, and is a plant that will give 
but very little trouble. 

Harking back* to gardens composed mainly of sandy soil, 
one would like to see the Sun Roses or Helianthemums more 
extensively used for edgings. Of a semi-shrubby nature these 
plants revel in sunshine, and although, if left to their own re- 
sources, they become rather ragged looking in a few years, this 
can, to a large extent, be obviated by cutting back some of the 
growths immedi- 
ately after flower- 
ing. There ate 
some very beauti- 
ful colours among 
them, and some 
of the plants have 
foliage of a pretty 
glaucous tint. 
Their propaga- 
tion, which is not 
exactly easy, is 
best effected by 
means of cuttings 
made from young 
growths during 
the next few 
weeks. These 
should be planted 
in pots of very 
sandy soil, each 
rece ptacie 
plunged in cocoa- 
nut fibre in a cold 
irame, and -hen 
covered wih a 
bell-glass. 

Where the 
soil is naturally 
peaty, or contains 
a large percentage 
of humus, and is 
free from lime, no 
better edging 
could be found 
than one of the 


dwarf Ericas or 
hardy Heaths 
Erica carnea is 
ideal for the pur- 
pose, and it 
flowers profusely 
from January to 
April. <A little 


taller, but quite 
suitable for a 
broad edging, is 
E. mediterranea 
hybrida, or E. 
darleyensis as_ it 
is now to be 
known. It flowers 
in December and 
continues until 
May, its rose pink blossoms being highly appreciated for cutting. 
It is not at all an old plant, but is included here as a beautiful 
representative of an old family. Those who prefer a summer- 
flowering Heath as a margin to the pathway should select the 
Scotch or Grey Heath, E. cinerea. Its bright purple flowers 
are very charming, and it always keeps dwarf. The garden 
varieties of this Heath, beautiful though they are, ought not 
to be selected for the purpose now under consideration, as, 
generally speaking, they do not possess the vigour of the type. 
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For a flagged pathway there is 
no better margin than Lavender 
—one of the dwarf varieties 
obtainable from any really good 
nurseryman. The maximum 
height of these is about fifteen 
inches, and at all seasons they 
are pleasing. If Catmint, 
Nepeta Mussinii, can be sand- 
wiched between, the effect will 
be particularly good, the soft 
blue flowers and grey foliage 
harmonising splendidly with the 
Lavender. 

There are, of course, a 
great many other simple plants 
that could be used as per- 
manent edgings to pathways. 
according to the desire of the 
owner of the garden, and the 
locality, but enough has been 
said to draw attention to a 
phase of gardening that is too 
often neglected. In planting 
these edgings it should be 
remembered that a _ fairly 
broad belt gives a much better 
effect than a very narrow one. 
Its actual width will, of course, 
be determined very largely by 
the width and length of the 
pathway. A comparatively 
narrow walk, if of considerable 
length, would need quite a 
broad edging—one at least a 
foot wide—while a_ wide 
pathway that is short would 
be best furnished by one gin. 
in diameter. It must also be 
remembered that the tendency 
of all the plants named is to 
increase in width, and some 
little allowance must be made 
for this, though in most cases judicious cutting back will keep 
them within a few inches of their original sphere. 


SNAPDRAGONS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
THOSE who wish to raise Snapdragons or Antirrhinums for 
flowering early next summer should sow the seed at once. These 
charming flowers are so easily grown, and continue to blossom 
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over such a long period, that 
one has no _ hesitation in 
putting forward a _ plea tor 
their extended cultivation. 
Flowering as they do in any 


reasonably good garden soil 
that is well drained, they 


impose no difficulties on the 
grower, excessive wet during 
the winter months being the 
greatest trouble to contend 
with. Seed of separate colours, 
such as deep crimson, yellow, 
pure white, pink and _ flame 
red, is obtainable, and either 
dwarf, intermediate or tall 
forms can be had. For most 
purposes the intermediate 
section, with flower stems from 
18in. to 2ft. high, is the most 
useful, the dwarf varieties 
being too stunted to be pleas- 
ing, and the tall ones rather 
too lusty for positions that 
are at all exposed. The seed 
may be sown now in the 
open ground, but the surface 
must be of fine tilth, as the 
seed is small and needs but 
a quarter inch covering of 
soil. I prefer to sow thinly 
in rows ft. apart, and then 
to transplant the seedlings, 
when about 2in. high, into 
beds of deeply dug but rather 
firm soil. They should go 
about gin. asunder in rows 
at least 1{t. apart and remain 
there until the end of March, 
when they can be transferred 
to their flowering positions. 
In very wet and cold localities 
it would be advisable to trans- 
plant the seedlings to a bed made up in a cold frame, so 
that excessive rain could be guarded against. Any pretence 
at ‘‘ coddling ’’ must not, however, be allowed, as the plants are 
perfectly hardy so long as they are kept reasonably dry. Where 
Snapdragons are grown on rockwork or old walls, it would be 
best to scatter the seeds at once where the plants are to grow 
and flower, thinning them as may be necessary when the 
seedlings are a few inches high. F. W. HARVEY. 
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WOMEN AND THE LAND. 


N Tuesday afternoon Mr. R. E. Prothero gave to 
the company assembled at 84, Eaton Square, 
kindly lent by Lady St. Cyres, a comprehensive 
and clear little lecture on the possibilities of 
land affording work for women. In regard to 

the question of their engaging as agricultural labourers he 
was not very encouraging, and, indeed, confirmed rather 
than otherwise the story revealed in the books of the 
Women’s Farm and Garden Union. They have so many 
applications that they scarcely know what to do with them, 
and find a considerable reluctance on the part of farmers to 
engage cultivated young women as outdoor servants. This 
is not altogether a misfortune. The reproach of agricultural 
labour always has been that in the vast majority of cases it 
leads to nothing, and a woman who has the qualities that pro- 
duce success in the open air will be well advised to work on 
their behalf. For such as these a very wide field is open. But no 
one who understands would recommend them to take up the 
mixed husbandry which is the most prevalent kind of farming. 
La petite culture will offer them far better opportunities. It 
is of little use far women to come into competition with men 
in cases which demand hard muscular exercise ; but, on the 
other hand, where nicety of work and judgment are called 
upon they can easily hold their own. The best way for them 
to do is to enquire in what branches women are already 
succeeding. Let a girl, before deciding what branch she is 
going to take up, visit some of the poultry farms, flower 
farms, bulb farms, dairy farms, etc., which are already occu- 
pied by women. She will find that a growing number of 
ladies are able to make a livelihood out of the land, some 
doing uncommonly well and others sufficiently so to add to 
the little income which they probably possessed before taking 
up agriculture. In the near future it is very evident that an 
increasingly large proportion of women will have to earn 


their own livelihoods. In many cases the incomes which 
were provided for them before the outbreak of hostilities 
have sadly diminished. In some cases they have disappeared 
altogether. And there is no need to do more than call to mind 
the fact that many have been bereft of those on whom they 
had been accustomed to depend. They will be well advised, 
then, to examine carefully the possibilities of agriculture, 
At present, as we pointed out last week, the farmer prefers 
the village women to the strangers, mainly because he knows 
how far their experience goes and exactly what they can do 
and what they cannot do. And he is free from the responsi- 
bility of housing them. This is a difficulty which many of 
the young students who are enthusiastic about field work 
do not realise. They could not very well be sent into the 
cottages, and building is out of the question at the present 
moment. Moreover, the vast majority are utterly untrained. 
Mr. Prothero alluded to the fact that women are doing better 
in Hampshire, where a short and inexpensive course of train- 
ing can be had, than in almost any other county, and he 
alluded to similar institutions in the Midlands and elsewhere 
that women should attend before endeavouring to work. In 
these days a long course of study is out of the question, but 
a brief one is practicable and, indeed, necessary. This applies 
mainly to those who wish to work for wages ; but those who 
have a little capital and are going to engage in farming on 
their own account will find it a saving to have some pre- 
liminary instruction. The Women’s Farm and Garden 
Union has for its object chiefly the supplying of information 
and the bringing together of suitable employers and employed. 
It is doing very good work, and we hope the appeal for financial 
assistance will be met. 

Up to this point, it needs to be said, the farmers have scarcely 
realised their position. They have had no such experience of 
war conditions as fell to the lot of their predecessors from the 
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time ot Marlborough to the end ot Wellington’s career. In 
proof of our assertion, it may be recalled that when war broke 
out the suggestion was frequently made that the way out of 
the difficulty would be by turning land down to pasture and 
thus save on the labour bill. The farmer is so severely 
practical that he would not look forward to or work for a great 


PRESENTATION OF ‘COUNTRY LIFE’’ TROPHIES. 
HE country is, we believe, at last beginning to realise 
the debt it owes to the Officers Training Corps of the 
present and the Schools’ Cadet Corps of the past for 
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increase of prices accompanied, it is true, by an increased 
cost of production. He is only gradually accommodating 
himself to the new environment. When he recognises that, 
after this upheaval of things as they were, the normal will 
not be arrived at again for a long period of years, then he will 
bestir himself to cultivate the ground with some intensity. 





necessarily form part of this training, and the conditions of the 
landscape target practice in our competitions on the minia‘ure 
range for O.T.C. contingents are so framed as to develop the 
training of fire unit commanders in fire orders, direction and 


the steady supply of officers to the Regular Army control. Our readers will remember the broad features of these 
and to annual competi- 
the Territorial tions — grouping, 
Force. Captain rapid, snap-shoot- 


Alan R._ Haig- 
‘Brown’s’ book, 
“ The O.T.C. and 
the Great War,” 
which will be pub- 
lished early next 
month will, we 
doubt not, drive 
this point home, 
and in the mean- 
time it may be 
noted that the 
training of the 
Schools Contin- 
gents, under the 
watchful eye of 
the War Office, 
is being conducted 
with, if possible, 
even greater keen- 
ness. A number 
of Officers Com- 
manding are with 
the Expeditionary 
Force, but the 
large majority are 
still carrying on 


equally important work in their respective spheres, resulting in 
a continuous and steady flow from these contingents—of which 
there is no counterpart in the Kaiser’s military organisa- 


tion—of officers 
well grounded 
in elementary 
military training, 
who will doubt- 
less give as good 
an account of 
themselves in the 
immediate future 
as those of the 
Corps have done 
who took the field 
during the first 
months of the 
war. The value 
of the O.T.C. 
training has been 
widely recognised 
at the front by 
General French, 
and the record of 
members of the 
Corps in awards 
and decorations 
is already con- 
siderable. 

The duties 
and _responsibili- 
ties of fire unit 
commanders 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD TEAM. 


Lert to Ricut.—Standing: Cadet E. J. C. Kirby, Cadet R. N. Ray, Lance-Corporal E. A R. George, 

Cadet J. D. Gulich, Cadet W. B. Clarke, Cadet S. Hirsch. Sitting: Sergeant G. B. Buchanan, Quarter- 

Master-Sergeant P. L. Sugden (Captain of the Team), Captain G. A. Millward (Leader of the Team), 

Captain G. ScotteLowe (Officer Commanding), Company Sergeant-Major F. R. P. Hinderlich, 
Lance-Corporal R. H. Walmsley. 





EXETER SCHOOL TEAM. 


Lert To Ricut.—Back row: Captain E. T. England, Lance-Corporal W. J. G. Marsh, Corporal J. 

Moulding, Corporal L. C. Williams, Lance-Corporal F.C. Simmons, Second-Lieutenant E. F. Hail. 

Sitting (second row): Cadet F. J. C. Rybot, Sergeant A. K. Goard, Corporal S. R. St. L. Blakeney, 
Cadet C. D. Clapp. On ground: Lance-Corporal R. P. Williams, Cadet J. C. Upright. 





ing and landscape 
tarciets. - This 
year’s result 
having been fully 
dealt with in our 
issue of April 17th, 
we now have to 
record the presen- 
tation of the 
trophies and 
medals to Uni- 
versity College 
School, Hamp- 
stead, by Briga- 
dier-General the 
Earl of Albemarle, 
M.V.O., Comman- 
dant of the North- 
Western Area of 
the London Dis- 
trict, and Lieut.- 
Colonel R.  H. 
Kirkwood, Com- 
manding the 
Devon Regiment, 
Exeter. In both 
cases the oc- 


casion was the annual War Office inspection of the contingent, 
and we tender our thanks to the Earl of Albemarle and Lieut.- 
Colonel Kirkwood for kindly handing over the trophies to 


the safe custody 
of Captains G. 
Scott - Lowe and 
E. T. England. 
Two hundred 
cadets paraded at 
the inspection of 
the University 
College Schoo] 
Contingent 
on Hampstead 
Heath. The march 
past was followed 
by attack practice, 
which, taking into 
consideration the 
unsuitableness cf 
the ground, was 
admirably carried 
through. Captain 
G. Scott-Lowe was 
warmly congratu- 
lated by the Earl 
of Albemarle on 
the steadiness and 
smartness of the 
contingent and on 
their success in 
the CountTrRY LIFE 
Competition. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Kirkwood after the inspection of the 
Exeter School Contingent complimented Captain E. T. England 
on the extreme steadiness, discipline and smartness of the 
corps, laying particular stress on the importance of discipline, 
“asin the Army men often have to obey orders not knowing 
the reason why.”’ He congratulated them on winning both the 
Country Lire Trophy and the Devon County Cadet Shield, 
and, in some further remarks, pointed the moral of the value 
of rapid fire practice, which, he said, “had been brought 
home to the English Army by the late Lord Roberts, and 
it was chiefly because a finely trained British Army 
skilled in rapid firing, as no other Continental army was, 
that the comparatively thin line of khaki was able to hold 
its own against great odds in the desperate battle of Ypres.” 

Captain C. H. 1. Jackson, Royal Scots Fusiliers, an Instructor 
at the Hythe School of Musketry, in an article on “‘ Miniature 
Cartridge Ranges,” published in the Avmy Review of January, 
1914, expressed the opinion that in indication of aiming points, 
“One system of indication throughout the Army is advisable, 
so that men may understand officers of other units when units 


was 








MINIATURE OF LANDSCAPE TARGET (EXETER 
SCHOOL) AND RESULT OF FIRING. 








MINIATURE OF LANDSCAPE TARGET 
RESULT OF 


(UNIVERSITY 
FIRING. 


become mixed.” This mixing of units, however undesirable in 
itself, has been proved unavoidable in France and in Flanders, 
and the point is, therefore, of special importance in the training 
of officers as well as of men. 

We, therefore, invited the respective officers commanding 
the winning teams to send us, as nearly as possible, the orders 
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given by the fire unit commanders and to briefly indicate the 
method adopted in practising for the competition. Our illustra- 
tions show clearly the positions over which fire was to be dis- 
tributed, the limits of the positions being marked by arrow 
heads. The teams consisted each of four cadets and a fire unit 
commander ; the allowance of ammunition was three rounds per 
man, and the time for the whole practice was one and a half 
minutes, in which the commander was required to give his 
orders, and his team to distribute their fire. 

The Officer Commanding University College School, Hamp- 
stead, writes: ‘‘ We had previously practised the team in dis- 
tribution of fire on the three targets. 
man of the team must divide up the line given as a trench into 
four parts, out of which he must pick his own sector and aim 
at the centre of this. On the actual target we had two main 
description points. The first of these was the top left-hand 
corner of the ruined castle, and called ‘Castle.’ The 
second was in the centre of the picture where the valleys 
converge at the bottom left-hand corner of the bush. This 
is seen more clearly by the sketch shown below. The point 
marked ‘ X’ was the second description point, and was called 


We had shown how each 


Was 


* Dip.’ The description was given as_ follows: ‘ Dip, 
right at half-past four you meet a brown patch, running 


to the right at three o’clock. From this point to the right- 
hand end of the patch, distribute fire, three rounds rapid, 
fire!’ ” 


The Officer Commanding [Exeter School writes: ‘ For 
about three weeks before the competition the team _ prac- 
tised daily. That meant that we had two groups, two 


rapids,,and two landscape practices -each week. The whole 
corps gets a good bit of miniature shooting, and there had been 
a weekly team practice as well throughout most of the year. 
In the landscape practices, 
which were hardly 
until three weeks before 
competition, 
careful 


touched 
the 
we began by a 
study of the target 
from close range. Nicknames 
were given to all prominent 
objects, and two teams were 
practised for the first 
This was just as well, as we 


week. 


had to have two substitutes in 


“ Wi my 
WW) Mey ! 
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SECTION OF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

SCHOOL TARGET SHOWING Sea 
——— => 


DESCRIPTION POINT aa 


The three known as 
‘ Half-right, 
being : 
From 


the actual competition. 
‘ Half-left,’ ‘ Front’ and 


targets were 
the actual order 
‘ Half-left, front hedge. 
left hand round 
to left edge of gate, distribute 
All the 
boys 
thirteen are in the corps with 
one exception.” 

It will be noticed that three 
landscape targets men- 
tioned, but we have not repro- 


) 


fire 
bush 
three rounds. Fire!’ 


medically sound over 


are 


duced the third, as it was not 
fired on. 

The general 
indication as 


method of 
advised by 
Captain Jackson, 7.e., the selec- 
tion of one or more prominent 
objects on the landscape as 
description points, in addition 
to a front, was, it will be seen, 
adopted in both cases, combined with the clock ray method 
by University College School, which was unnecessary in the 
case of Exeter, as the limits of the position were prominent 
objects which could be named. The mixing up of the teams and 
interchange of commanders would, therefore, almost certainly 
produce the same excellent results. 
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GOLFERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


IN the early stages of the war we published the photographs of some ‘‘ Soldier Golfers.” Many of those were, as we have now come 


to call them, “ professional ’’ soldiers in the Regular Army. ' The photographs that we publish this week are rather those of amateurs 


who have ‘given up their workaday vocations to serve their country in the war. A slightly more comprehensive title is this time 





MR. H. D. GILLIES. MR. ‘GORDON BARRY. MR. L. H. ALISON. 








MR. E. MARTIN SMITH. LIEUT.-COL. A. E. WILLIAMS. MR. J. E. TOMKINSON. 








TOM FERNIE. MR. WALTER GLOVER. 


MR. R. P. HUMPHRIES. 
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MR. V. A. POLLOCK. MR. R. HARRIS. MR. H. W. DE ZOETE. 





THE HON. C. N. BRUCE. MR. GORDON LOCKHART. MR. ANGUS HAMBRO, M.P. 





MR. W. G. PRINGLE. MR. F. M. RICHARDSON. MR. B. HAMMOND-CHAMBERS. 


necessary, because, though all are doing admirable service, not quite all are soldiers. We may mention, in particular, Mr. H. D. 

Gillies, who is now head of the Belgian Field Hospital. There is one professional golfer, Tom Fernie, son of the illustrious Willie 

Fernie, once Open Champion, and himself a Scottish Champion. He enlisted in a Glasgow regiment and has been wounded, but 

happily, we believe, not severely. Among the most recent additions to the Army,is Mr. Everard Martin Smith, who used to 

spend the autumn in monotonously winning the North Berwick medals and reached the semi-final of the last Amateur Champion- 

ship. He is now a second lieutenant in the Welsh Guards. His brother Julian was, it will be remembered, the first volunteer to 
fall in the war, and another brother, Mr. Oliver Martin Smith, is also serving. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


LL who are imbued with the true spirit of the country 
will give a most hearty welcome to Sir James 
Wilson’s Lowland Scotch, as spoken in the Lower 
Strathearn District of Perthshire (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). The schoolmaster has been very 
busy for a long time obliterating local characteristics and 
producing a flat monotone in rustic society and substituting 
tather poor English for the rich patois that had been given 
significance and colour by the use of many generations. The 
task of Sir James has been to collect the words used in the 
district familiar to his childhood and set them down in 
spelling as phonetic as he can make it. Not Scotsmen only, 
but every artist in words and every lover of literature will 
find the book a treasure, in that it is beyond criticism. 
Sir James can give a very good reason for the faith that 
is in him in regard to his own way of spelling, but it has the 
defect of cutting the literary connection between the old 
people and the new. One wonders if the old poets, whose 
spelling at times seemed so arbitrary, did or did not write the 
words as they were spoken. We take Dunbar as an example. 
His Scottish verse reads very like the conversation that we 
should expect to have taken place in his day. Everybody 
will recognise as what we may call standard Scotch such a 
phrase as the title of one of his poems, “ The Tua Mariit 
Wemen and the Wedo.”” Now Sir James Wilson’s method 
of spelling these words does not carry on the association of 
literature. With him ‘“‘ wedo” becomes “ weedee”’ and 
““wemen’”’ becomes ‘“‘ weemin.’’ Obviously, there is not 
much gained bythis. Yet we do not like to find fault, because 
the spelling adopted really helps towards a realisation of the 
sound of the language. A more serious fault can be found 
with some of the explanations. Take, for instance, the word 
‘““main.”’ It is translated simply as “‘ moan,”’ and no doubt 
“main” is a corruption of ‘moan,’ but in the corrupt 
torm it has a less intense, a distressful meaning. In the 
excellent glossary which Mr. Bellyse Baildon has attached 
to his edition of Dunbar the word is spelt “‘ mayne’ and 
““mene,” and the meaning given as “complaint, moan, 
grief, distress.’ One of the passages in which the word 
occurs is : 


’ 


So weill thay ken 
Quhat tyme and quhen, 
Thair menes thay sowld mak than. 


The other one is: 


Behald my mayne, and mwrning merualous, 
Withe sorrowful teris falling frome my face ! ' 
We all know the passage in the famous ballad—‘‘ There 
were three corbies makin’ a main,” and a common expression 
over Scotland and the Northern part of England, too, is 
“T'll mak nae main ower that.’ Here the meaning has 
dwindled away to a mere protest. Sir James has not got a 
chapter devoted to tombstones, or he would have found that 
the local mason or whoever carved the epitaphs was in early 
days in the habit of spelling the words just as he heard them, 
thus giving a valuable indication to future generations as to 
the manner in which their forefathers exchanged ideas. But 
we will not carry this discussion further than to say what a 
very interesting book might be written by anyone who would 
take the patois of a Scotch district and link it on to the litera- 
ture of the past. Not only to “ Blind Hary,” but to the great 
poets of the famous ‘“ Lament of the makaris’’—Chaucer, 
the Munk of Berry, and Gower, the gud Schir Hew of Eglin- 
toun, Ettriik, Heriot, and Wintoun, Clerk of Tranent, Robert 
Henrysoun, Walter Kennedy, and the others of that illus- 
trious list. Such a book would go a long way towards ex- 
plaining the deep enthusiasm which those who speak it have 
for ‘‘ the braid Scots tongue.”’ The general reader will find it 
very amusing to browse in certain parts of the work before 
us. Sir James has reprinted a famous conversation between 
a draper and a customer, with the English translation beside 
it. It runs as follows : 


Wool ? 


Cae 2 , ©. 

D. Ii, oo. : * ~D.* Yes, wool. ° 

C. Awoo? C. All wool ? 

D. Ii, aw oo. D. Yes, all wool. 

C. Away oo? C. Allone wool? , 

D. Oa ii, ei aw ay oo. D. Oh yes, always all one wool. 


It is a most curious little study in vowels and monosyllables. 
It will be noticed that the English version contains at least 





twice as many letters as the Scotch. In these expressions, 
again, it would have been useful to follow wherever possible 
the original words. Thus the brief “ Yee’r noa our kirk- 
greedee”’ is lengthened out into ‘‘ You’re not particularly 
keen about going to church.’’ Surely anyone would have 
understood what was meant by “ You’re not over kirk- 
greedy.” ‘ Kirk” is not a peculiarly Scotch word. And 
where possible it would have been well to translate literally. 
Mei burds iz ei cheepin, 
Mei breidz iz ei greetin. 
(May birds are always chirping ; 
May brides are always weeping.) 
“ Cheepin ”’ and “ greetin”’ are both of them perfectly intelli- 
gible. The rhyme about Candlemas, again, is spoiled by 
the use of a sentimental word like “ gloomy” for “ duil.”’ 
Has the word “duil” by chance any connection with 
“ dule ?”’ 
Dule and wae for the order 
Sent our men to the Border. 
The rhyme ran, at any rate, more naturally further South : 
If Candlemas Day be dark and foul, 
Half the winter’s past at Yule ; 
If Candlemas Day be clear and fair, 
Half the winter’s to come, and mair. 
“ Keep a caum sookh”’ is ‘ Keep a caum sough”’ further 
South. Sir James has a very interesting chapter on riddles, 
children’s rhymes, verses and toasts. Most of them were 
known all over the Lowlands of Scotland. Take the following 
riddles, for example. We quote them in English, leaving the 
student to look up the author’s Scotch at his leisure : 
I went and I got it, 
I sat and I sought it, 
And when I couldn’t find it, 
I came away home with it. 
Ans., A thorn in the foot. 


As round as the moon, as black as a coal, 
A long bent pipe, and a pumping hole. 
Ans., The spout of a kettle. 


A small, small man with a red, red coat, 
A staff in his hand, and a stone in his throat. 
Ans., A cherry. 


The children’s rhymes are such as must at one time have 
been popular over the whole country. Sir Walter Scott 
himself was fond of ‘‘ Neevee, neevee, nikk-naak,’’. which, 


' by the way, is poorly translated ‘“ Fisty, fisty, nick-nack.” 


But here are some local rhymes : 
Cripple Dick upon a stick, 
Sandy on a sow, 
Ride away to Alloa, 
And buy a pound of tow. 


The brown bull of Baberton 
Went over the hill to Haberton, 
And dashed its head between two stones 
And came white milk home. 


The girls of Turnaway, no wonder if they are sallow, 
Between Martinmas and Candlemas they never see the sun. 


The ‘“‘ Mummers ”’ verses will be studied with great interest 
by those who can compare them with those prevalent in other 
localities ; and we will conclude this brief and inadequate 
notice with a toast which, it is hoped, will be intelligible 
to the English reader without a translation : 

Heer’z tay yoo un yoor foak, noa furgittin us un oor foak, 

Un gin yoo un yoor foak leiks us un oor foak 

Az weel az us un oor foak leiks yoo un yoor foak, 

Yoo un yoor foak leiks us un oor foak az weel az foak eaan leik foak. 
Bealby: A Holiday, by H. G. Wells. (Methuen.) 
‘“ BEALBY ” sounds like a butler’s name, but Bealby was no butler. On 
the contrary, when his foot was on the first step of the ladder which might 
have led him up to butlerdom,.he recalcitrated with yiolence. Being the 


gardener’s stepson, he was taken at a tender age to the great house, to serve 
in the steward’s room. But it did not do: after some minor misdemeanours, 
‘followed by smackings, he first drove a toasting fork into a footman’s chin 
and then disappeared. He began by hiding himself in the house which was 
full of secret holes‘and passages, ard the kind lady who occupied the house— 
she was not the-owner—nearly pulled it down and excavated the park in 
order to find him. He was not there, however ; he had escaped, in slippers, 
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to the open country, where he joined himself, first to a caravan in which, or 
with which, three ladies were amusing themselves, and then to a tramp who 
proved far less agreeable than the ladies to the eyes, the nose, and the moral 
sensc—such as it was—of Bealby. After a week he was caught and sent 
home, where he surprised his mother making mourning to wear for him. 
Bealby is delightful from first to last: his appetite for food, his ready but 
artless fictions, his terror of the dark and of the dead body, his devotion to 
the beautiful lady—all this is as good as Meredith. And the people whom 
he meets, though we hear less about them, stand out with the clearness of 
which Mr. Wells is master: the caravan driver, the lovely actress, the drunk 
golfer, the small holder who protected his strawberries with a shot-gun, and, 
above all, the tramp. Lord Moggeridge and Lord Stickney, the lawyer and 
the general whom Bealby touches in his course, are not so good. In the 
description of the soldier there is some malice, and malice poisons the charm 
of Mr. Wells’ humour ; while it is an awkward contrivance to bring into the 
story a Lord Chancellor who reads Hegel and then explain in the preface that 
Lord Haldane is not meant. Mr. Wells is profane when he makes his horrible 
tramp speak of Isopel Berners and speak of her as “‘ Izzy !’’ She would have 
given him Long Melford at sight. And he is mistaken when he speaks of a 
‘“ Cambridge Rhodes Scholar”: there are just as many Rhodes Scholars at 
Cambridge as there are snakes in Iceland. But that is a trifle, and Bealby 
is delicious. Let all who love “ Kipps”’ read Bealby. 


In’ Mr. Knox’s Country, by E. GE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

(Longmans.) 

ANY book by the authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” is always 
certain of a warm welcome, the more so when we meet once more all our 
old friends. And here they all are again—Major Yeates and Philippa, 
Flurry Knox and his redoubtable grandmother, Sally and her iron-visaged 
mamma, Dr. Hickey and Miss Bobby Bennett, and the McRorys of Temple 
Braney. Only the bibulous Tomsy Flood—now by way of becoming a lay 
preacher in South Africa—and Maria, the water spaniel, are missing. Old 
Mrs. Knox, barring her rheumatism, is as game as ever, and one of the best 
stories in the book relates how she rescued a one-time tenant from the 
clutches of Goggin, a gombeen man, who for a debt of £5 was about to take 
possession of his entire stock, consisting of three calves, a donkey and a 
couple of goats. Mrs. Knox gives audience to the victim in her ancestral hall, 
enveloped in shawls and bediamonded, and with her woolly dog. ‘‘ ‘ When 
those rascals in Parliament took our land from us,’ said Mrs. Knox, flinging 
a sod of turf on the huge fire with practised aim, ‘ we thought we should have 
some peace; now we are both beggared and bothered.’”’ Nevertheless, 
she makes the major motor her to the gombeen man’s trysting place at the 
cross roads next morning, and settles with him for the original fiver, which she 
makes the major pay. ‘ ‘I’m afraid I haven’t got it with me,’ I said, pulling 
out a handful of silver and a half-sovereign. ‘I suppose eighteen shillings 
and sixpence wouldn’t be any use to you?’ Mr. M’Sweeny”’ (the go-between) 
“smiled deprecatingly. Mrs. Knox leant forward and poked me in the back 
with some violence. ‘ Goggin will lend it to you,’ she said with the simplicity 
of a great mind. It must be recorded of Goggin that he accepted this 
singular inversion of the position like a gentleman.” Excellent, too, is the 
account of the run with the Comte de Pralines, led by Mrs. Knox’s coachman 
on a three year old, and a small boy ‘‘ on a midget pony with the bearing of a 
war-horse and a soul to match.” ‘‘‘ I introduced him (the Count) to Bobbie 
Bennett,’ Philippa said, brokenly, ‘and he asked her if she spoke French. 
She looked at me as if she were drowning, and said ‘ Seulement trés petit !’” 
‘* When I first met Dr. Hickey’”’ has, to the lovers of the Irish R.M., a far- 
away, historical sound as of tales of a grandfather. On the particular occa- 
sion in question the major and Dr. Hickey met in a dingy hotel in Donegal. 
Dr. Hickey explained that he was here acting as locum for a friend after just 
passing his medical examination. It was not much of a job, but ‘ you'd 
nearly go as locum to a tinker’s dog after three years’ grinding in Dublin.” 
The doctor was, as always, very pleasant company, but perhaps even more 
entertaining was James, the old waiter, who told the slightly impolite story 
of the teeth made for him by a “ great dentist”? in Dublin. ‘ ‘I had to go 
out beating the bushes for an old mare that was round the house always, 
herself and her foal, to put under the side car. ‘ Prua! Prua!’ says I, 
calling the mare in the dark, and with that the teeth lepped out of my mouth, 
with respects to you!’ 

‘What did you do then, James ?’ enquired the Doctor. 

‘I took the white tie off me, and I tied it to the bush that was next me, 
for a token, and ’twas that way I got them again the next morning, thanks 
be to God.’ ” 

James is a most agreeable newcomer. Of the others, the woman doctor 
and the poultry farmer, we must say that, good as they are, we sometimes 
almost resent their presence among our old friends, much as we might the 
presence of strangers at a family Christmas party. It is unfair, but we 
love the old friends so very much. 


A Far Country, by Winston Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


‘THIS well constructed and well written story contains the autobiography 


of Hugh Paret, a ‘corporation lawyer” of the type described in many 
American novels, a man who devotes natural ability and professional skill 
to the purpose of enriching a gang of speculators, and himself incidentally, 
at the expense of the public. The methods by which the corporation carries 
laws through the State Legislature have been described before, but never 
with more spirit and humour than here. There is also on the scene a 
‘‘reformer,’? Hermann Krebs, the son of a German immigrant, and a fine 
representative of the idealism and unselfishness which were once characteristic 
of that nation. But Hugh Paret is at bottom an idealist also; and though 
he sticks at nothing in his pursuit of power and wealth, he finds at last that 
his objects are but husks, and the prodigal son returns from “ the far country.” 
The main thread of the story is his relation to two women, his wife and the 
girl whom he loved as a boy. The development of his feelings towards both 
is described with power and delicacy. If Mr. Winston Churchill has a fault 
of style, it is that he sometimes uses words that are too technical and scientific 
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for a novel. In particular, we protest against the word ‘* synapses” 
(page 382) ; it appears to be the plural of ‘** synapsis,’”’ which is a good Greek 
word but bad English. Is it possible that in American drawing-rooms men 
and women talk of “synapses”? There are many good portraits of 
Americans, men and women, pillars of the ‘ corporation ’’ and attackers of 
it. The whole system would be incredible if the evidence of it were not so 
abundant. 


It's An Ill Wind, by Douglas Goldring. (George Allen and Unwin.) 

“ THE atrocious crime of being a young man I shall neither attempt 
to palliate nor to deny,” that famous observation of Mr. Pitt, would make an 
admirable motto either for Mr. Goldring or his hero. This latter young 
gentleman is one of an amusing and unconventional household called ‘* the 
Squash.” It consists of half a dozen young men and maidens of Bohemian 
tendencies who live quite respectably but wholly unchaperoned in a house 
in Fitzroy Square. The way in which they all loyally abide by their rules 
for “‘ playing the game” and so avoid the more obvious pitfalls of their 
situation is cleverly described. So is the way in which the whole unconven- 
tional fabric comes tumbling about their ears on the introduction of a new 
inmate who does not ‘“ play fair.’ The denizens of ‘‘ the Squash”’ are 
occasionally exasperating because they are so very anxious to be splendidly 
untrammelled, but they ring true and are on the whole rather pleasant. 
We cannot apply that epithet to the hero’s lovemaking, which is too pro- 
miscuous and passionate for our taste. The very modern heroine certainly 
backs him up to the best of her ability. On one occasion he confesses that 
in her absence he has behaved in what he thinks—and most people would 
agree with him—a low and blackguardly manner. She is very angry with him, 
but only because he is not thoroughly well pleased with himself. Their 
behaviour makes us feel very old-fashioned, but then we never lived in 
“the Squash,” and, what is more, to be quite candid, we never want to. 
Thorney, by Alexander Black. (McBride, Nast.) 

THERE is something in its very naiveté which makes one like this little 
story. Thorny and her father were thrown up on an islet producing just the 
requisite supply of food and water to support a ship-wrecked mariner, and 
situated somewhere midway between the Maldives and the Seychelles. They 
had been marooned, and very soon after reaching the island the man died. 
Thorny was then only twelve. Six years later, Barry Carshall was cast up 
on the same islet and his one and only day of loneliness nearly sent him mad. 
Then Thorny summoned sufficient courage to show herself, and when at 
last they were rescued by a tramp barque, it was with regret on the girl’s 
part, and something -very like it on the man’s, that they left their prison. 
In the interim he had learnt slowly, and bit by bit, from lips that had almost 
forgotten how to speak their native tongue, what loneliness could really mean. 
How the very trees had seemed endued with understanding ; how the wind 
and the sea, the spring, even the pebbles on the shore, had acquired person- 
ality in the mind of the forlorn child, and how once a horrible ship’s crew 
had landed, while Thorney hid in terror, and had gone away again, leaving 
the worst of their number behind, whom she watched go into a cleft in the 
rocks and never come out again, and who had haunted her ever since. He 
haunted Carshall a little too, till the gruesome mystery was cleared up. On 
a tiny sea-girt islet life naturally could not be very exciting, and the book 
abounds with long conversations between the bored man of the world and 
the girl who was literally a child of nature, though far from being a savage. 
Probably it is because she fulfils so admirably that vision of the mildly primi- 
tive which visits most sophisticated souls at some time or another that we 
follow the doings and sayings and unconscious love-making of Thorney with 
friendly interest. 


Roumania and the Great War, by R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. 
(Constable.) 

SINCE the outbreak of the Great War speculation has been rife as to the 
probable attitude of the Balkan States and of Roumania. But the real 
foundations upon which the policy of the latter must rest have not received 
the attention due to them. In this book the author succeeds in putting 
before us in a very convincing manner the power which is Roumania’s, the 
aspirations to which she soars, the historical reasons for her position to-day 
and for her inevitable desire for nationalisation, and fully explains the position 
of Roumania from the Roumanian point of view. It is a book that should 
have been published long ago, for then Roumania would not have been treated 
with the indifference with which she has been in this country. The present 
crisis in the Near East, at any rate, will impress upon us that none of the in- 
dependent States can be ignored, least of all Roumania. How is it that this 
race of thirteen millions—-numerically the strongest race of the whole Balkan 
and Danube systems—has never been taken seriously ? She is not only the 
guardian of the greatest river of Central Europe, the possessor of great oil- 
fields and a great wheat granary, but as a non-Slavonic area sandwiched 
in between two Slav groups she occupies a critical position. As a country 
which has risen, in half a century, of her own initiative from barbarism and 
subjection to Turkey to being by far the most powerful independent State 
of South-Eastern Europe, Roumania cannot be ignored. She is a force that 
will tell when thrown into the balance. But, as the book shows, the amazingly 
involved politics of Roumania cannot get to a definite line so long as the 
general situation throughout Europe is so uncertain. The author points out 
the contending forces that tear Roumania in contrary directions — the 
distrust of Bulgaria, the fear of Russian occupation of Constantinople, the 
tempting prize offered by the conquest of Transylvania. ‘‘ If Roumania 
enters the war it can only be with one object—the conquest of Transylvania.” 
To the aspect of Roumanian desires the author pays full attention. He 
traces its history and gives an excellent analysis of the population of Tran- 
sylvania and the Roumanian counties of Hungary proper, with religious and 
ethnographical statistics, as well as an exceptionally instructive map showing 
the extraordinary intermingling of races on the Austria-Hungarian frontier 
of Roumania. It is a book that should be read by all who take the least 
interest in the momentous events that are about to happen in the Near East. 
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NATURE IN THE TRENCHES. 
[To THE Epitor oF “Country LirFE.’’] 

S1r,—That one is apt to underestimate the love of Nature among the working 
classes is shown, I think, by this passage from the letter of a man, formerly 
a soldier, then a shepherd, and now again a soldier. He writes: ‘‘ We have 
been in the trenches, and, of course, under very heavy shell and rifle fire, and 
multitudinous other dangers. . . . Yesterday (Midsummer Day) was 
a grand day, and daylight came as early as 1.30 a.m. Every morning we 
have a beautiful sun and the welcome of the skylarks to look forward to. 
Yes, we have some little pleasure in Nature just now.’”’—M. S. S. 


LUMINOUS WOOD. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to supplement with a historical note the observa- 
tions of luminous branches and roots of willow tree made by Lieutenant 
Taylor in the trenches near Ypres. Often enough have the different mani- 
festations of luminosity in plants and in animals been made the subject of 
simple tests of their intensity, as when your 
correspondent succeeded in reading the head- 
lines of a newspaper by the faint rays; but 
not so often have these night-lights of Nature 
been put to regular use as a primitive substitute 
for tallow candles. Indeed, the only reference 
to such use with which I am acquainted occurs 
in the ‘‘Compendious History of the Goths, 
Swedes and Vandals,’”’ written by Olaus Magnus 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. I 
quote from a quaint English translation pub- 

lished a hundred years later. 







‘Or PASSAGE IN THE DARK. 





““Sometimes also, when either profit or neces- 





sity urgeth them, the people of the north 





have a very ingenious manner, to pass through 
Woods in the night time ; and also in the day- 






time, when in the most remote parts North- 
ward, before and after the Winter Solstice, there 
is a continual Night. And they that want 
these Remedies, search for corrupted Bark or 
Oke ; and these they place at a certain distance 
in the way they purpose to go, that by the 
Light thereof they may travel which way they 
please. And it is not the Bark onely that will 
do this, but the body rotten ; and that Mushrom 
called Agarick, that grows on the top of a Tree 









bearing Acorns, whose virtue and nature it is 





to shine in the night; as also those Winged- 
Worms, that fly to the Autumnal Equinoctial : 
but these because they presently fall, being 
killed with cold, are used for no use. Where- 
fore more frequently they gather the putrid 
Oke, and Agarick, that discover themselves by 
their own light, for the aforesaid use in Woods, 









by a lighted candle, they may more securely go 
into places full of combustible matter, as the 











































Barns for Winter, that are full of ripe Corn and 
Hay. Also there are some men so sharp sighted, 
who will boast, that without any material 
Light, they can almost see and handle all 
things.” 

It remains to be added that the Great 
Olaf, not content with his vivid description of 
the uses to which the Northern Nations put 
the lights of Nature, shows in a fine old cut 
certain individuals making their way with 
evident assurance through a wood in which 
the path is clearly marked by torches of 
‘“putrid Oke,’’ and a complaisant stream of 
fire-flies—James RITCHIE. 
AN UNUSUAL NESTING SITE. 

To tHe Epiror oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’ 
S1r,—We have had here an interesting instance 









of a curious choice of a nesting site by a pair 
of robins. These birds are rather noted for such 
eccentricities. I have anest from which a brood 
was hatched, which is built in a discarded jam 
tin thrown aside on a rubbish heap in a corner 
of a field. But the robins I am writing of made 
an even stranger choice of a site for their nest. 
They built it on the book-ledge of the pulpit in 
the Congregational church at Burley. On the 
ledge was a Bible, and the nest was constructed 
between the Bible and the front panel of the 
pulpit in such a way that when the book was 
not in use the nest was concealed. Owing to 
the light and the position, it was not possible 
to have it photographed. In due course the hen 
laid her eggs and hatched three young birds, the 
minister, the Rev. W. J. Rowlands, vacating his 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


young birds were hatched the parents used to feed them during the progress 
of Divine service. Flying in through an open window with a grub or other 
food in their bills, they would make circuit of the chapel, perching on a window 
ledge, on a beam and ever drawing nearer to the nest, they would at last 
summon courage and dip down swiftly to the nest and feed the nestlings. 
Both birds assisted in this, and although, as I have said, they showed some 
shyness, yet in the end the young robins received their food during the singing 
of the hymns or the sermon. The birds were watched by all those con- 
nected with the chapel, and hopes were expressed that the birds should 
succeed in bringing off their brood successfully. Great care was taken not 
to disturb them more than was necessary.—X. 


THE VENUS FLY. TRAP. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—I think the enclosed pictures are rather striking enlargements of the 
Venus Fly Trap. They give an idea of the formidable nature of the trap- 
like leaf, and how terrible it must appear to the insect.—S. LEONARD BASTIN. 





and at home also; that by the light of it, as THE FLY APPROACHING THE TRAP. 


pulpit for her for nearly a month. When the THE FLY IN THE CLOSING TRAP. THE LEAF BLADES CLOSED. 
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PLASTERWORK AT BLICKLING. 
[To THe Epriror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—The richness and variety of plasterwork ceilings of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century is a well known feature of English houses, 
There seems 
no doubt that 
the plasterers 
had.stock 
designs, but it 
is curious how 
seldom they 
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peated. Be- 
in, 


y\ sides heraldic 
ornament, a 
cert ain 
amount of 
allegorical and 
mythological 
figure subjects 
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were used, as 





in the gallery 
of Emral 
Hall, Flint- 
shire, 


* DOLUS,’? FROM PEACHAM’S 


BRITTANA. 


MINERVA 


which 
has a fine 
barrel ceiling 
with the 
Labours of 
Hercules in 
the large 
cartouches, 
and the Signs 
of the Zodiac 
filling the 
smaller 
panels, a very 
favourite 
motif; while 
the Virtues 
fill the lunette 
at the end 
of the room. 
The English 
plasterer was, 
however, un- 





accustomed to 
the modelling 
and decora- 
tive treatment 
of the figure, 
and work in 
this and other 
instances is 
In the 
drawing-room 

at Boston House, Brentford, the ceiling surface is divided into square and 
oblong panels, The panels contain cartouches with allegorical figures—Peace 
and Plenty, so frequently found in the reign of James I, and the Five Senses. 
The lesser panels are filled with strapwork, and the ceiling is probably by 
the same workmen as those who modelled the gallery ceiling at Blickling. 

At Blickling (built 161rg-20) the gallery 
ceiling is divided into panels, divided by a 
moulded rib ornamented on the face with a 
minute scrolling pattern. The subsidiary panels 
are filled with strapwork, the larger panels with 
emblematic figures, of which one is illustrated : 
Dolus, or Deceit. The other is one of the Five 
Senses (Tactus). The Five Senses and the Four 
Elements make a frequent appearance in seven- 
teenth century needlework and in emblem books, 
and Dolus is especially interesting as a direct 
copy of the figure illustrated on page 47 of 
“Minerva Brittana or a Garden of heroical 
Devises furnish’d & adorned with Emblemes 
& Impresa’s of sundry natures, newly devised, 
moralized, & published by Henry Peacham, Mr. 
of Artes. London, printed in Shoe-Lane at the 
signe of the Faulcon by Wa: Dight.” 

In case you should miss the symbolism, it 
is retailed in an explanatory poem :— 





« DOLUS”? AT BLICKLING. crude. 


DOLUS. 
Of simple looke, with countenance demure, 
In golden coate, lo heere DECEITE doth stand. 
With eies to heaven upcast as he were pure 
Or never yet, in knav’ry had a hand, 
Whose nether partes, resemble to our sight 
The figure of a fearfull Serpent right. 


And by his side, a panther close you see, 

Who when he cannot easily catch his pray, 
Doth hide his head, and face, with either knee, 
And shew his back, with spots bespeckled gay 
To other Beastes : which while they gaze upon, 
Are unawares, surprized every one. J: 
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FLEMISH INDUSTRIES IN- ENGLAND. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—If only the folk of our rural districts rise to the occasion, they have at 
the present juncture unique opportunities for learning at first hand much 
that is valuable beyond price from the refugees from ravaged Belgium. 
They are our guests until the fortunes of war permit their repatriation, and 
are willing to teach their English hosts a multitude of useful things, from 
intensive gardening and intensive poultry keeping to minor branches of the 
arts, such as may be learned and practised in our cottages and homesteads. 
A glimpse of the beautiful work shown in the Market Hall, Taunton, must 
have been a liberal education to many to whom the advantages of Continental 
travel are denied. Flemish handicrafts, and Flemish art, the work of Belgians 
resident in and near Taunton, were shown upon a scale which should enlighten 
country folk as to the potentialities of home production. Exquisite laces of 
Flanders, brass work, and fine stitcheries, often achieved by people of quite 
the same sccial grade as our cottagers, will arouse a healthy ambition and a 
spirit of noble rivalry, one hopes, completing the good work which arts and 
crafts exhibitions up and down the country have begun. Her Grace the 
Duchess of Somerset, whose hospitalities to wounded Belgian soldiers at 
Maiden Bradley have occupied so much time and thought, sent examples 
of their really beautiful wood carving, and very kindly arranged for an 
interesting exhibit of lace from the Anglo-Belgian Lace Association.—G. 
COUNTRY LIFE COTTAGE COMPETITION. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LirFe.’’] 

S1r,—I think your readers will be interested to see the enclosed photograph 
of the pair of cottages which I have built from Mr. E. Poley’s design, awarded 
first prize for the North Riding of Yorkshire type in your National Cottage 
Competition, I am sure it will be agreed that the cottages are charming in 
appearance, and realise the North Country tradition of building. 
certainly all that can be desired in comfort of planning. Their cost has not 
been so satisfactory, but for that I am mainly to blame. The competition 
conditions provided that the size of the rooms should be in accordance with 
Schedule I, with the addition of a parlour r44ft. (square). To these Mr. Poley 
strictly adhered, with the result that his design showed a total content, for 
the two cottages, of 20,901 cubic feet. 


They are 


At 44d. a cubic foot this represented 
a total cost of £392 for the pair, exclusive of water supply, fencing and 
architect’s fees. For the tenants whom I had in mind, however, I thought 
it better to enlarge the rooms and to add various amenities of equipment, 
etc., not ordinarily found in labourers’ cottages and not essential to decent 
living. The cottages, therefore, as re-designed and built, have a cubic content 
of 27,082ft., a considerable advance on the original scheme. The cost is 
made up as follows: 


Main fabric of cottages, including fencing, tes. oer? 2 
water supply and extras occasioned by 
increased war prices ne ne as; SO -S \2 
Extra cost of various amenities referred to above OF 42 2 
Architect’s fees 3 ee aa 
Bills of quantities Ps 13 4 6 





£707 13 8 

The total looks large, but if I had not indulged in the extra amenities the 
cost of the main fabric at £594 3s. 2d. represents no more than 54d. a 
cubic foot. This is certainly reasonable in view of 
goes to prove the contention which inspired the competition, viz., that 
the pursuit of architectural 
expenditure.—HucGu_ BE tt. 


war prices, and 


decency does not involve unreasonable 

{We cannot forbear adding a word of congratulation on the admirable 
character of these cottages, which realise so well Yorkshire 
traditions.—Ep.] 
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SIR HUGH BELL’S COTTAGES: BUILT FROM “COUNTRY LIFE ’’ PRIZE PLANS. 
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A WANDERING CURLEW. 


(To THE’ Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—I send herewith a remarkable photograph of a curlew taken on board 
the S.S. Star of Australia. 
the westward, the bird came on board. Next morning, about 7 a.m., 
found sitting on the boom quite at his ease. 


One evening, when off cape Finisterre, 300 miles to 
he was 
He was promptly photographed 
from a dis- 
tance of ten 
feet. He re- 
mained on 
board, prob- 
ing into the 
straw banana 
cases, and be- 
came quite 
tame. Fin- 
ally, when off 
the Cornish 
coast, he took 
his leave and 
flew off, with- 
out saying 
good-bye.--M. 


WHOLE- 
SALE EGG 

COLLECT- 

ING, 

THE Epiror. 
S1r,—tThere 
was once a 
corr espond- 
ence in your 
columns 
about the 
harm done 
not only by 
bird’s - nesting 
boys and pro- 
fessional col- 
lectors, but 
also by scien- 
tific natural- 
ists. Last 
week I visited 
the Birming- 
ham _ Natural 
Histor y 
Museum, opened about two years ago. It is very interesting and beautiful, 
and criticism is almost disarmed. But in one case I counted fifty-nine eggs 
of the peregrine falcon, ninety-seven of the merlin, and 133 of the nightjar. 
They, with others, were —, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., and 
arranged by him to show the colour variations.” No doubt all these eggs 
were taken ‘in the interest of Science,’’ but the sight made me feel rather 
sad. My temper was not improved when I heard some women admiring a 
case of Birds of Paradise, and choosing which they would like for their hats.— 
T. F. Royps. 





QUITE AT HOME ON THE BOOM. 





BIRD INSTINCT. 

[To THE EpiToR oF “‘ Country LIFE. 
Sir,—Last autumn one of our villagers caught a cock bullfinch in a trap 
and kept it in a cage in his cottage some weeks, Then he gave it to a neigh- 
bour living about a third of a mile distant, who has had it since in a cage with 
ahen canary. On the 7th of this month it escaped, but spent most of the day 
in the garden. On the 8th it arrived in the cottage of its original owner who 
had caught it, and who had no difficulty in again doing so, thus enabling the bird 
Is not this a curious instance 
of instinct, the 
bird going 
back to its 
first captive 
home? It 
must have 
studied 
BRADSHAW. 
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to be restored to the company of the canary. 


A TAME 
FOX. 
THE EpIrTor. 
S1r,-I enclose 
a photograph 
of a tame fox, 
now twelve 
months old. 
He is devoted 
tothe “ gentle- 
manin khaki,” 
on whose back 
he was photo- 
graphed, but 
objects to 
strangers 





strongly, and 
considers it a 


SUSPICIOUS. 
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His attitude towards the camera, 
On the other hand, he 
H. GurRNEY. 


point of honour to bite them if possible. 
too, was none too genial, as his expression shows. 
is quite friendly towards his master’s pet spaniel.—F. 
SEED TAPE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country Lire.’’} 

S1r,—In your issue of May 29th you give a picture of a little girl sowing 
Seed Tape. I fancy the idea is very little known to gardeners, whether 
amateur or professional. Would it be practicable.to apply it to farming ? 
To whom should one write for information ? There is waste at both ends. 
We drill in more mangel seed than is wanted. I would myself experiment 
with it. Even with wheat! Present prices of wheat are abnormal, and not 
to be reckoned on. When prices fall, if they do, we want to spend less on 
wasted seed, and we want quantity to compensate for lower prices.—E. F. 

[With reference to the above letter, Mr. Harold Bastin, to whom we sent 
it, writes as follows: ‘‘I fear that I can do no more than refer your corre- 
spondent to the American Seed Tape Co., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
I chanced to see one of this firm’s advertisements, and being interested in 
curiosities of gardening and natural history, I wrote for samples, which were 
readily sent. It has occurred to me (as to your correspondent) that the idea 
might very well be extended to embrace the requirements of farmers; but 
so far I believe that the above named firm has supplied seeds only to gardeners. 
I wonder whether one of our big seed firms could be induced to put up agri- 
I imagine that the necessary machinery would 





cultural seeds in this way ? 
be costly.””—Ep.] 
A FERRET’S CARE FOR HER LITTLE ONES. 

[To THE EpiToR oF “CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In the enclosed photograph are a ferret and her eight young ones, 
which are ten days old. The little ones were taken out of their nest, 
and when focussed, and I was ready to snapshot them, the mother was placed 


amongst them. Instinctively the first thing she did was to take one in her 





REMOVING HER BABIES FROM THE DANGER ZONE. 
mouth—as scen—and restoring it to its nest returned time after time until 
she had replaced them all.—CarsLaAKE WINTER-Woop. 


THE VIRGINIAN RAIL. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph of Virginia rails (Rallus virginianus) 
was taken last month in a slough on the prairie in Southern Saskatchewan. 





AN UNUSUAL VISITOR 


TO SASKATCHEWAN. 


These birds are not common in this district, and the few that do occur are 
rarely seen on account of their secretive habits. Nearly all the sloughs 
are dry this year, and water-birds are correspondingly scarce. I have not 
yet seen any grebes or coots, and the inland terns, gulls, ducks and waders 
are far from numerous owing to the absence of water.—H. H. Pirrman, 
Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada. 











